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PREFACE. 


THE  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  Hill  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  in  the  habit  of  employing  his 
leisure  in  devising  plans  and  schemes  for  general 
improvement.  He  never,  however,  published  any- 
thing, but,  being  desirous  that  his  work  should  not 
be  lost,  on  his  death-bed,  requested  his  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  Q.C.,  to  print  such  of  his 
papers  as  were  of  a  character  to  be  permanently 
interesting. 

Among  the  papers  were  a  notice  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Hill's 
ancestors,  which  he  dictated  in  the  year  1848,  and 
an  autobiography  in  1850,  the  year  preceding  his 
death.  As  this  autobiography  extends  only  to 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hill's  tenth  year,  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill 
has  added  a  very  brief  sketch  of  his  subsequent  life. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  whose  avocations,  fortunately, 
permitted  him  to  spend  much  time  in  attending  his 
father's  death -bed,  kept  a  diary  of  what  fell  from 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hill  at  that  time.  Some  parts  of  this 
diary  which  appear  to  be  of  permanent  interest  it 
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has  been  thought  advisable  to  print.  To  these  are 
appended  some  notices  of  Mr.  HilPs  life  which  ap- 
peared in  divers  newspapers  and  periodicals  soon 
after  his  death. 

As  much  is  contained  in  the  autobiography  which 
could  hardly  with  propriety  be  circulated  except 
among  Mr.  HilFs  relatives  and  very  near  friends,  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  print  those  of  his  writings 
which  have  a  more  general  interest  in  a  separate 
volume,  which  will  appear  shortly. 
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THE   LATE   T.  W.   HILL,   ESQ. 


NOTES  OP  MR.  HILI/S  ANCESTORS. 

[This  fragment  was  dictated  by  Mr.  Hill  in  1848, 
owing  to  some  accident  it  was  left  incomplete.] 

ONE  of  my  earliest  ancestors  of  whom  I  have 
any  knowledge  had  my  own  surname  of  Hill)  and 
lived  on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn ;  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleobury 
Mortimer.  This  I  have  infer  red,  from  having  found 
the  surname  of  Hill  in  that  neighbourhood,  combined 
with  Walter  and  other  Christian  names  which  are 
found  among  my  relations.  He  was  a  considerable 
landholder ;  but  the  children  of  his  first  wife  were 
left  very  much  to  shift  for  themselves,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preference  given  to  the  offspring  of  a 
second  marriage.  From  that  second  marriage  de- 
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scends  the  present  Mrs.  Tencate  of  Birmingham, 
whose  name  before  marriage  was  Hill.  A  son  of 
the  first  marriage — my  great  grandfather,  Walter 
Hill, — was  settled  in  Kidderminster  as  a  hatter. 
He  had  three  sons,  if  not  more,  one  of  whom 
was,  within  my  knowledge,  a  Kidderminster  stuff 
manufacturer.  Another  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mr.  Walter  Hill,  of  Warwick;  a  third  (but  I 
know  nothing  about  the  order  of  birth)  was  my 
grandfather,  John  Hill,  who  also  settled  in  Kidder- 
minster as  a  tailor.  Him  I  knew  well,  and  obtained 
from  him  some  traditionary  information ;  among 
other  notices,  that  he  was  born  ' f  in  two"  (meaning 
1/02),  and  that  his  mother  could  not  know  her  a^e 
exactly,  "for  she  was  born  in  Oliver's  time,"  and 
no  register  of  her  birth  could  be  found.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  her  maiden  name,  but 
think  it  not  impossible  that  it  might  be  Butler.  My 
reason  for  this  conjecture  is  that  I  had  many  rela- 
tions named  Butler,  one  of  whom  I  knew  as  the 
first  cousin  of  my  father.  My  father's  first  wife, 
too,  was  a  Butler,  and  his  second  cousin.  She 
came,  as  I  understood,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bromsgrove.  I  was  told,  also,  by  my  brother 
Matthew,  who  though  younger  than  myself,  yet, 
remaining  at  home  at  Kidderminster,  which  I  had 
left  in  my  fourteenth  year  to  live  in  Birmingham, 
had  better  opportunities  for  collecting  traditions  of 
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the  family  than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  myself, — 
I  was  told,  I  say,  that  we  were  related  by  blood  to 
the  author  of  "  Hudibras;"  and  certainly  my  beloved 
brother  might  with  much  justice  have  claimed  a 
relationship  with  that  first  of  wits.  He  had  himself 
an  overflowing  vein  of  wit,  humour,  and  precise 
mimicry,  which  made  him  a  most  entertaining  com- 
panion and  a  universal  favourite. 

To  go  back  to  my  grandfather.  He  was  a  very 
honest,  industrious  man,  and  lived  on  his  own  free- 
hold, purchased  by  himself.  He  was  not,  however, 
much  of  a  logician,  as  I  was  able  to  discover  rather 
early  in  my  own  life.  His  wife,  my  grandmother, 
was,  as  the  French  would  say,  "born  Dalton."  She 
was  a  native  of  Tettenhall,  near  Wolverhampton, 
and  in  Tettenhall  churchyard  I  have  observed  more 
than  one  gravestone  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Dalton.  I  know  nothing  of  her  ancestry,  but  think 
it  not  impossible  that  our  connexion  with  the  Butlers 
may  be  through  my  grandmother,  because  relations 
of  that  name  lived  in  Wolverhampton.  My  grand- 
father Hill  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  James  Hill,  was  my  father ;  his  younger 
son,  John,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wagstaff ; 
his  eldest  daughter,  who  became  Mrs.  Best,  was  the 
grandmother  of  the  present  Mrs.  William  Fawcett, 
of  Kidderminster;  his  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Hum- 
page,  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
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Humpage,  an  eminent  medical  practitioner  at  Stroud, 
who  left  two  sons  in  the  profession — one  practising 
at  this  time  at  Bristol.* 

My  father  served  his  time  in  Birmingham  with 
Mr.  Picard,  a  baker,  in  the  Bullring,  the  father  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Teverell  of  Worcester,  and  of  course 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mrs.  Hall,  of  Maid- 
stone.  Mr.  Hall  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Maidstone 
Gazette : — that,  I  think,  is  the  name  of  his  journal. 
Mr.  Picard  was  a  good-natured  man  but  not  over- 
attentive  to  his  business.  My  father  must  have 
been  a  lad  of  considerable  prudence.  Among  other 
bad  influences  from  which  he  made  his  escape,  was 
that  of  having  to  fetch  his  master  every  night  from 
the  tavern,  where  ale  was  ordered  for  my  father's 
drinking  while  he  had  to  wait,  repeating  his  solicita- 
tions for  Mr.  Picard's  departure  home. 

When  about  five  years  of  my  father's  time  had 
been  passed,  his  master  and  mistress,  who  had  not 
lived  in  great  harmony,  agreed  to  a  separation,  the 
business  and  property  devolving  on  the  lady,  a  very 
shrewd  managing  body :  the  management — as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  manufacturing  part  was  concerned — 
devolved  upon  my  father,  who  conducted  his  part  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  mistress  that  she  re- 


•    *  The  other  is  a  dispensing  druggist  and  medical  valuer  in 
London. — ED. 
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tained  an  esteem  for  him  until  the  end  of  her  life ; 
the  consequence  of  this  was  her  application  to  my 
father  to  recommend  her  a  person  to  take  the  same 
part  in  her  business,  towards  thirty  years  after  my 
father  had  left  her.  He  recommended  an  excellent 
apprentice  of  his,  Mr.  Teverell,  who  became  suc- 
cessively the  husband  of  Mrs.  Picard's  two  daughters, 
her  only  children. 

My  father,  when  he  left  Mrs.  Picard,  went,  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  the  time,  to  see  how  business 
was  managed  at  a  distance,  and  worked  for  half  a 
year  in  Bristol.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Scottish 
Rebellion  of  1745,  and  he  had  very  good  reason  to 
be  assured  that  his  master,  who  was  a  very  pleasant 
man,  had  a  greater  predilection  for  Prince  Charles 
than  for  King  George.  This  gentleman  had  a 
walking-stick,  of  which  the  upper  part  was  a  flute : 
he  had  a  country-house  at  the  Hot  Wells,  and,  in  his 
walks  to  and  fro,  he  amused  himself  by  playing  his 
flute  when  he  found  himself  alone,  and  using  his 
walking-stick  when  overtaken  by  a  fellow-traveller ; 
enjoying  to  his  heart's  content  the  surprise  of  the 
stranger,  who,  having  heard  the  flute,  was  diligently 
scrutinizing  the  person  of  the  player,  to  find  where 
the  flute  could  possibly  have  found  a  place. 

An  incident  happened  while  my  father  was  at 
Bristol  that  is  well  worth  recording.  There  stood 
somewhere  in  the  city  a  market  cross  which  ob- 
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structed  the  passage  quite  inconveniently.*  The 
general  wish  was  to  have  it  removed,  but  there  were 
parties  interested  in  having  it  remain.  This  cross 
stood  in  all  its  glory  to  the  close  of  a  certain  day ; 
the  next  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  be- 
holders,, the  building,  whether  of  stone  or  of  brick  I 
know  not,  it  was,  however,  completely  removed,  and 
stood  erect  in  a  more  eligible  quarter.  By  what 
magical  arts  the  removal  had  been  accomplished  my 
father  at  least  never  was  able  to  learn.  I  have  often 
thought  that  this  transaction  might  throw  some  light 
on  the  miraculous  closing  up  of  Curtius'  Gulf.  Let 
us  only  suppose,  that  a  breach  in  the  roof  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  had  had  its  repairs  neglected  by  the  magis- 
tracy of  Rome,  that  Curtius,  a  valuable  champion, 
riding  in  the  dark,  had  fallen,  horse  and  all,  into  this 
gulf,  that  the  ruling  powers,  apprised  of  the  accident, 
had  been  as  active  as  the  officials  of  Bristol,  mended 
the  breach,  and  then  given  to  the  lost  Curtius  the 
honours  of  a  volunteer  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of 
their  beloved  city. 

My  father  soon  after  settled  himself  in  his  native 
town,  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Butler,  and  seems 
to  have  prospered  in  business,  as  he  very  soon 
purchased  the  house  which  he  lived  in,  the  one  with 

*  This  was  at  the  meeting  of  four  streets,  High- street, 
Broad-street,  Corn-street,  and  Wine-street. — ED. 
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two  others  (some  distance  intervening)  below  it, 
and  two  above  it,  still  higher  up  in  the  street.*  He 
also  purchased  land  on  which  he  subsequently 
built  a  house  for  himself,  which  at  the  time  of 
erection  was  the  only  building  in  the  street  that 
had  any  but  a  very  ancient  aspect. 

I  shall  mention  an  incident  here  which  I  had 
from  my  uncle  John,  namely,  that  while  this  land 
was  vacant  of  building,  he  took  it  of  my  father  for 
a  garden.  This  I  guess  might  be  about  the  year 
1750.  My  uncle  had  heard  of  potatoes,  perhaps 
tasted  that  root ;  in  any  case,  however,  he  procured 
some  seed  potatoes  from  a  gentleman's  gardener 
near  Bewdley,  and  planted  it  in  this  garden.  The 
plants  came  up  and  gave  every  promise  of  an 
excellent  crop ;  but  when  the  time  of  potatoe  harvest 
arrived  and  the  tops  were  well  ripened,  my  uncle 
gathered  a  few  of  these  balls,  and,  to  his  utter  dis- 
appointment, found  them  anything  but  good  po- 

*  The  two  last  were  subsequently  made  into  one,  and  be- 
came a  tavern,  having  for  a  sign  the  "  Fortune  of  War,"  more 
familiarly  called  "The  Red  Man."  My  father,  at  a  later 
period,  perhaps  twenty-five  years  after,  purchased  a  number  of 
intervening  houses,  all  of  a  very  humble  description,  but 
serving  to  bring  that  part  of  his  property  into  a  ring  fence; 
he  had  also  freehold  houses  in  two  other  parts  of  the  town ;  so 
that  at  one  time  he  was  what  might  be  called  a  substantial 
freeholder. 
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tatoes.  My  uncle  was  not  a  man  to  be  greatly 
cast  down  :  he  left  his  potatoe  stems  to  wither  on 
the  ground  until  the  time  came  that  it  was  proper 
to  put  the  ground  into  new  tillage.  He  began 
by  digging  up  stems  and  roots,  and,  to  his  joy  and 
surprise,  found  that  he  had  a  plentiful  crop  of  ex- 
cellent potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stems,  to 
console  him  for  his  disappointment  in  the  tops. 

My  father's  first  wife,  I  have  been  told,  was  a 
very  good-natured  woman,  and  once  evinced  the 
benevolence  of  her  heart,  when,  in  meeting  a  woman 
with  a  very  ragged  apron  on,  she  took  off  her  own 
and  gave  it  to  the  poor  woman.  Aprons  at  that 
time,  and  long  within  my  own  remembrance,  were 
part  of  a  lady's  dress  in  the  street  as  duly  as  in  the 
house.  This  Mrs.  Hill  was  the  mother  of  two  sons  ; 
the  youngest,  William  Butler  Hill,  died  young.  I 
remember  his  inscription  on  the  family  gravestone 
in  Kidderminster  churchyard.  Her  eldest  son,  my 
brother  James,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Mrs.  Stokes,  of  Birmingham.  This  brother  was 
born  in  the  year  in  which  the  style  was  altered: 
his  birthday  was  on  the  5th  of  April — that  is,  "  old 
style."  In  1/59  my  father  contracted  a  second 
marriage,  to  which  I  trace  my  own  origin.  My 
mother's  name  was  Sarah  Symonds.  Her  father 
was  a  most  laborious  man,  uniting  in  himself  the 
professions  of  an  apothecary  (a  surgeon  he  was  not), 
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a  druggist,  and  a  drysalter, — that  is,  a  dealer  in 
stuffs  for  dyeing:  he  also  distilled  articles  for  his 
medical  use,  and  made  British  wines.  He  managed, 
however,  to  carry  on  what  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered a  lucrative  business,  his  profits  amounting 
to  about  £400  per  aunum,  not  less  availing,  I  guess, 
than  £1000  per  annum  would  prove  at  present. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  freehold  estate  and  a  copyhold 
in  Shropshire.  His  house,  which  was  close  to  the 
town  bridge  of  Kidderminster,  was  his  own  free- 
hold. His  name  was  John.  His  father, — my  great- 
grandfather Symonds, — had  been  a  medical  prac- 
titioner at  Shrewsbury,  but  I  believe  his  birthplace 
was  in  or  near  Tamworth.  His  wife's  name  had 
been  Millington.  She  was  the  sister  of  a  solicitor 
at  Shrewsbury,  who  possessed  a  fortune,  very  con- 
siderable in  those  days — not  less  than  £30,000.  He 
had  no  children,  and  would,  there  was  every  reason 
to  suppose,  have  bequeathed  his  property  to  my 
great-grandmother  or  her  children,  if  everything  on 
my  great-grandfather's  part  had  been  done  to  please 
him.  But  he,  like  my  father,*  was  a  little  refrac- 
tory as  to  voting  at  elections.  In  a  contest  for 
Shrewsbury  he  would  not  place  his  vote  at  the  dis- 
posal of  my  great-great-uncle ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  Millington's  Hospital  now  stands  a  monu- 

*  See  the  Autobiography. 
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ment  of  my  great-grandfather's  persistance  and  his 
brother-in-law's  implacability.  Of  the  £30,000  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  my  family  had  a 
shilling.  Of  this  privation  my  mother  used  to 
speak  with  very  good  temper.  She  said  the  hospital 
was  a  valuable  charity,  and  she  believed  that  no 
descendant  of  her  grandfather's  was  the  less  happy 
for  having  missed  a  share  of  the  fortune  bestowed 
upon  the  hospital.  My  grandfather,  John  Symonds, 
was  not  only  diligent  in  business  but  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  He  was  a  notable  pillar 
of  the  neighbouring  meeting-house,  to  the  re- 
erection  of  which  he  contributed  fifty  pounds.  My 
grandfather  Hill,  too,  who  lived  at  the  third  house 
from  my  maternal  grandfather,  contributed  money 
and  part  of  his  land  for  the  same  sacred  use.  My 
grandfather  Symonds  opened  his  house  to  all 
travelling  ministers  of  his  own  faith ;  but  he  knew 
better  than  to  apply  much  of  his  time  in  bestowing 
tediousness  on  those  guests.  A  friend  of  his, 
Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  a  man  of  more  *  * 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THOMAS  WRIGHT  HILL. 
[Dictated  in  1850.] 

I  was  born  on  Sunday,  the  24th  of  April,  1763, 
at  Kidderminster,  in  Worcestershire,  then  contain- 
ing perhaps  five  thousand  inhabitants.  My  father 
was  by  profession  a  bread-baker  and  dealer  in  horse 
corn,  &c.  He  was  living  in  a  comfortable  house 
built  by  himself,  and  his  own  freehold,  which  com- 
prehended four  other  houses  to  the  north  and  two 
to  the  south  of  his  own.  He  had  a  good  business, 
and  was  considered  as  a  prosperous  tradesman. 
His  father,  also,  lived  on  his  own  freehold.  His 
profession  was  that  of  a  tailor  and  salesman ;  on 
which  he  lived  in  good  credit. 

My  father's  education  had  been  such  as  in  those 
days  was  usually  given  to  boys  in  his  condition. 
He  could  read  very  well,  wrote  a  strong,  legible 
hand,  and  knew  as  much  of  arithmetic  as  his  con- 
cerns required.  Grammar,  geography,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind,  had  made  no  part  of  general 
education  in  his  day.  He  had,  however,  an  average 
portion  of  intellect,  and  passed  well  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintance.  He  had  the  advantage  of 
a  good  person,  bodily  activity,  good  health,  and  a 
sanguine  temper ;  being  a  superlative  optimist :  his 
notion  of  whatever  is  being  right  extending  to 
ministerial  corruption  of  the  Parliament. 
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My  mother  had  had  a  better  education  than  my 
father;  her  father  being  a  general  medical  prac- 
titioner in  extensive  business.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  druggist  and  drysalter  to  some  extent;  a  most 
laborious  man,  both  in  temporals  and  spirituals. 
He  had,  I  believe,  been  seen  to  smile,  but,  from 
what  I  could  collect,  had  seldom,  if  ever,  gone  so 
far  as  to  laugh.  He  was  a  nonconformist  of  the 
straitest  sect,  and  such  were  his  children ;  but,  as 
far  as  my  observation  went,  with  no  bigoted  aversion 
to  the  established  religion. 

My  mother  had  passed  some  years  at  a  boarding 
school;  and,  besides  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, had  learnt  to  dance.  These,  with  needle- 
work, &c.,  and  very  pleasing  manners  and  ladylike 
demeanour,  made  up,  I  believe,  the  amount  of  her 
accomplishments.  She  was,  however,  a  general 
favourite,  especially  with  the  young  people  of  her 
acquaintance.  Her  general  reading  was,  I  think, 
more  extensive  than  that  of  her  neighbouring 
equals.  She  was  very  exemplary  in  all  the  duties 
of  her  situation ;  a  most  affectionate  and  indefatiga- 
ble parent,  a  kind  mistress,  a  good  neighbour,  and 
charitable  to  the  extent  of  her  means.  With 
respect  to  her  children,  she  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  they  should  be  well  educated,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  and  still  more  so,  that  they 
should  be  embued  with  fervent  religious  feelings. 
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My  own  memory,  and  that  of  a  brother  a  year 
and  a  half  younger  than  myself,*  were  amply  stored 
with  hymns  and  catechisms.  I  had  mastered  forty 
answers  of  the  Assembly's  catechism  at  a  very  early 
age, — four  or  five, — without  understanding,  perhaps, 
three  sentences  in  the  whole  series.  I  have  now  a 
recollection  of  strange  associations  with  the  phrases 
I  was  taught  to  repeat.  Original  sin  suggested  the 
conception  of  a  watch  with  a  steel  chain,  and  steel 
trinkets  at  the  other  end  of  it ;  which  I  now  explain 
by  supposing  that  the  "o"  must  have  been  the 
watch,  and  the  jingling  chain  "riginalsin."  "Pass- 
ing to  glory,"  always  made  me  think  of  a  smith's 
bellows ;  the  swell  of  its  opening  being  depicted  by 
the  open  vowel  in  the  word  "pass" — the  "into"  by 
the  iron  pipe,  and  the  "glory"  by  the  roaring  noise. 

I  shall  mention  one  other  of  these  apparently 
arbitrary  associations  which  implanted  themselves 
in  my  mind,  because  I  am  confirmed  in  my  expla- 
nation of  it  from  such  a  conjunction  formed  in  the 
mind  of  my  brother.  The  dame  who  taught  us 
both  gave  much  time  to  exercising  us  in  spelling. 
On  such  occasions  a  number  of  her  scholars  formed 
a  row,  and  each  in  turn  tried  his  capacity  for 
spelling  a  word  propounded.  As  the  good  lady  had 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  school,  and  was 

*  The  brother  Matthew  alluded  to  in  the  "  Notes." 
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probably  examining  the  knitting  or  sewing  of  the 
girls  at  the  same  time,  she  never  took  her  words 
from  a  book;  and  thus  it  happened  with  her,  as 
with  many  other  extempore  speakers,  that  she  fell 
into  frequent  repetitions.  Among  other  words 
which  met  our  ears  over  and  over  again,  was  the 
word  private.  The  old  lady  who  was  anything  but 
a  mincer  in  pronunciation,  sounded  the  last  syllable 
as  one  should  speak  the  word  vast  if  we  merely 
omitted  the  s;  even  transferring  the  accent  from 
the  first  syllable ;  the  vowel  of  which  the  good  lady 
pronounced  (in  the  dialect  of  the  spot)  with  extreme 
narrowness.  The  effect  produced  on  my  brother's 
mind  and  mine  is  curious.  To  me  private  suggested 
the  conception  of  a  growing  cabbage ;  pri  bringing 
up  the  stalk,  and  vate  the  head  with  its  expanded 
leaves.  Comparing  notes  with  my  brother,  he  ex- 
plained his  conception  to  me  as  that  of  a  board 
resting  on  two  bricks,  to  serve  as  a  bridge  over  a 
rill,  which  immediately  stretched  itself  into  an  ex- 
panse of  water.  The  two  pictures,  I  cannot  but 
think,  by  their  general  conformity  as  to  narrowness 
leading  to  widen  ess,  confirm  the  general  explanation. 
Hymns,  especially  Dr.  Watts's  Hymns  for  Chil- 
dren, were  more  intelligible,  and  therefore  far  more 
pleasant  in  repetition.  There  was,  however,  one 
passage  which  puzzled  me,  viz.: — 

(e  He  that  does  one  fault  at  first 
And  lies  to  hide  it,  makes  it  two." 
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I  applied  to  my  father  for  an  explanation.  He, 
not  seeing  where  my  difficulty  lay,  did  nothing  for 
me  by  observing,  that  the  word  "  two"  meant  two 
faults.  Now,  my  difficulty  was  rather  with  the 
grammar  than  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  I 
had  understood  "lies"  as  the  plural  of  the  sub- 
stantive, and  not  as  the  third  person  of  the  verb ; 
and  this,  by  the  way,  shews  how  much  our  language 
lost  in  clearness  by  the  substitution  of  s  in  this 
person  for  the  good  old-fashioned  th. 

Such  reminiscences  may  appear  trifling,  but  they 
cannot  be  altogether  uninstructive  to  those  who 
have  the  care  of  opening  the  understandings  of 
children.  Like  myself,  these  rarely  have  the  power 
of  making  their  difficulties  clearly  understood  by 
their  instructors. 

I  shall  mention  another  instance.  I  saw  my 
father  look  at  the  house  clock  and  then  say  what 
was  the  hour.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew.  He 
told  me  that  there  were  figures  all  round.  This  I 
could  have  told  him ;  but  I  was  not  able  to  make 
him  understand  that  my  difficulty  was  in  perceiving 
which  of  the  figures  was  to  be  picked  out  as  the  one 
giving  the  answer. 

This  must  have  occurred  some  time  before  I 
could  be  seven  years  old,  as  at  that  age  I  could 
readily  consult  the  clock  for  myself.  My  father's- 
clock,  1  mean ;  which,  like  all  elderly  clocks  of 
that  period,  had  no  hand  excepting  the  hour-hand. 
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At  the  age  of  seven  I  went  to  a  school  where 
there  was  a  clock  of  a  modern  construction.  I  was 
sent  by  the  master  into  the  room  where  the  mistress 
was  sitting  to  bring  word  how  the  time  stood.  She 
looked  at  the  clock  as  I  did,  and  told  me  that  it 
wanted  five  minutes  of  such  an  hour;  and  said, 
(i  Now  you'll  know  at  another  time  when  it  wants 
five  minutes."  At  home  the  vocabulary  of  time 
rarely,  if  ever,  dealt  with  minutes.  Our  fractions  of 
the  hour  were  halves  and  quarters,  and,  perhaps, 
half-quarters.  I  therefore  examined  the  position  of 
the  hour-hand  in  this  instance,  and  saw  that  it 
pointed  to  the  left  hand  point  of  the  figure  which  it 
had  approached ;  and  thence  concluded  that  that  was 
the  phase  of  the  clock  to  which  the  good  lady  had 
directed  my  attention.  How  I  learnt  the  use  of  the 
minute-hand  I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
it  followed  speedily  after  this  lesson,  and  probably 
without  further  instruction. 

My  early  recollections  carry  me  to  a  period  when 
surrounding  objects  had  a  misty  appearance.  As  I 
recollect  this  kind  of  sensations  in  more  instances 
than  one,  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  arose  not  from  any 
cloudiness  in  the  atmosphere;  and  therefore  con- 
ceive that  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  sensations  must 
have  been  more  indistinct,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  impressing  the  memory. 

The  period  which  I  am  now  speaking  of  must,  I 
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have  no  doubt,  been  previous  to  my  being  two  years 
of  age;  as  in  one  instance  I  was  carried  in  my 
grandmother's  arms. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  terror  which 
children  feel  respecting  ghosts  and  such  imaginary 
beings  is  due  to  their  being  told  frightful  stories  of 
such  things.  I  can  say  from  painful  experience 
that  such  fear  is  vastly  increased  by  hearing  tales  of 
the  kind;  but  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  smaller 
degree  it  is  brought  upon  us  by  circumstances  not 
easy  to  control  or  even  to  observe ;  and  particularly 
by  dreams.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  anxious 
care  to  let  children  sleep  with  little  weight  upon 
them,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  air;  to  keep 
them  from  indigestion,  which  may  be  caused  by 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  food  which  they  take,  and 
also  by  the  want  of  sufficient  exercise.  A  neglect 
of  these  precautions  will  render  them  subject,  more 
or  less,  to  painful  dreams.  But  there  are  other 
causes  which  operate  upon  imaginative  children.  I 
have  a  recollection  of  being  much  terrified  when  I 
was  about  three  years  old  by  the  flickering  of  a 
shadow;  and  that,  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a 
chair.  I  was  lying  in  bed  suffering  from  the 
chicken  pox.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  room,  but  I 
suppose  no  light  from  any  other  source,  and  I  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  the  shadow  of  the  chair 
vibrating  upon  the  wall. 
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The  mental  pains  of  children,  I  know  from  recol- 
lection, are  often  very  acute,  and  should  be  most 
carefully  obviated  by  those  who  have  them  in  charge. 
But  it  is  blameable  in  a  superlative  degree  to  sport 
with  children's  terrors.  At  the  age  of  about  three, 
I  rambled  into  a  workshop  in  my  father's  neighbour- 
hood, taking  with  me  a  toy-drum  that  I  was  beating. 
Observing  a  large  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  corner  of 
the  shop,  from  a  curiosity  which  I  cannot  now 
account  for,  I  asked  the  men  whom  I  saw  at  work 
what  that  place  was  for.  They  told  me  that  it  was 
to  bury  my  father  in.  The  fright  into  which  I  was 
thrown  by  this  thoughtless  jest  is  painful  to  think 
of,  even  at  this  distance  of  time — 84  years.  I  sup- 
plicated the  men  to  spare  my  father.  This  they 
promised  me  to  do  if  I  would  give  them  a  good 
stick.  I  directly  found  my  way  to  my  fathers 
faggot  pile,  and  getting  possession  of  the  largest 
stick  that  I  could  pull  out,  dragged  it  after  me  to 
the  shop  and  presented  it  as  the  stipulated  ransom. 
The  men  laughed  and  told  me  that  it  was  not  a 
stick  of  that  sort  but  a  good  drum-stick;  making 
me  understand  that  by  this  figure  of  speech  was 
intended  a  good  peal  on  my  drum.  Whether  this 
was  given  Or  not  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  came 
home  quite  relieved  when  I  found  that  no  mischief 
was  intended  for  my  father. 

These  reminiscences    I    should  not  think  worth 
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recording  were  my  story  meant  for  any  but  my 
children,  their  children,  and  perhaps  a  few  partial 
friends,  who  may  read  them  indulgently  and  draw 
from  them  whatever  instruction  they  may  comprise. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  learning  to  read  any 
thing  before  I  came  to  this  passage  in  a  ce  Reading 
made  Easy  i"  "  All  things  shall  wax  old."  Probably 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  word  "wax," 
unknown  to  me,  at  least  in  the  signification  required 
by  the  context.  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  then 
two  years  old,  more  or  less.  At  that  time  the  word 
Jerusalem,  read  by  an  elder  boy  whom  I  could  spe- 
cifically name,  appeared  of  learned  length  and 
meaning  incomprehensible. 

I  must  have  got  over  every  difficulty  of  the  kind 
previous  to  my  being  four  years  old,  as  will  appear 
by  the  sequel.  At  that  age  my  mother  took  me 
with  her  to  Gloucester,  and  left  me  there  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fownes,  her  brother-in-law 
and  sister,  but  in  the  special  care  of  my  grandmother 
who  lived  with  them.  I  had  previously  been,  what 
was  then  called,  put  into  breeches,  that  is  dressed, 
like  a  miniature  man,  in  a  coat,  a  waistcoat  with 
skirts,  and  trowsers  reaching  just  beyond  the  knees. 
My  previous  dress,  like  that  of  boys  of  the  same 
age,  differed  only  from  that  of  a  girl  by  the  covering 
of  the  head.  Out  of  doors  I  wore  a  hat  like  a 
man's,  while  the  girls  wore  bonnets  or  hats  totally 

c  2 
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different.  Within  doors  the  girls  had  caps,  for  the 
most  part,  or  in  default  of  a  cap,  a  ribband,  which 
was  tied  above  the  forehead  with  bows ;  and  was 
thence  called  a  knot.  Respecting  my  own  dress,  I 
have  a  perfect  recollection  of  stays,  a  petticoat,  and, 
on  some  occasions,  of  a  white  frock  with  a  broad 
blue  ribband  tied  round  the  waist  and  hanging 
doubly  on  one  side  nearly  to  the  ground.  To  com- 
plete this  Asiatic  costume,  the  hat  had  a  gold  band 
round  it,  with  a  tassel  of  the  same  dangling  from 
each  end. 

Such  was  not,  however,  the  dress  at  school. 
Here  my  recollection  fixes  on  a  checked  apron  with 
a  square  process  [bib]  reaching  upwards  to  the 
chin. 

My  first  manly  suit  was  put  on,  as  I  believe,  in 
April,  1767.  I  fix  on  the  month  from  the  recol- 
lection of  being  previously  asked  by  some  lady  when 
I  was  to  be  put  in  breeches,  and  replying  that  it  was 
to  be  in  April.  The  change  gave  me  great  pleasure 
and  much  pride.  My  waistcoat  had  but  one  pocket, 
but  of  this  I  made  the  most,  on  my  appearance  at 
school,  putting  my  hand  into  it  as  often  as  I  saw 
myself  observed  by  a  fresh  pair  of  eyes. 

The  colour  of  my  clothes  was  brown;  but  the 
suit  was  quickly  laid  aside  for  black,  put  on  in 
mourning  for  the  first  wife  of  my  uncle  John 
Symonds.  She  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  Taylor,  an 
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eminent  preacher,  and  as  I  always  considered  when 
old  enough  to  form  a  judgment,  a  very  excellent  one 
among  the  semi-orthodox  dissenters.  She  survived 
her  marriage,  however,  only  three  weeks ;  and  my 
uncle  gave  back  to  her  relations  half  the  fortune 
which  he  had  received  at  the  marriage. 

This  lady's  corpse  was  the  first  that  I  had  ever 
seen,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  terror  raised  by  the 
sight ;  indeed,  so  strongly  had  the  belief  that  good 
people  at  their  death  went  straightway  to  heaven, 
been  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  an  event  of  the 
kind  would  scarcely  seem  to  me  as  a  calamity. 

About  a  year  before,  my  maternal  grandfather 
died.  I  was  then  taken  into  the  room  where  my 
grandmother  sat  silently  mourning  by  the  side  of  his 
coffin.  The  coffin-lid,  with  its  gold  letter  inscrip- 
tion on  a  black  plate,  was  reared  in  the  chamber.  I 
was  not  sufficiently  tall  to  peep  into  the  coffin,  nor 
do  I  recollect  attempting  it,  but  I  did  make  an 
effort  at  reading  the  inscription ;  and  the  dear  old 
lady  commanded  her  grief  sufficiently  to  spare  me 
her  assistance. 

I  had,  subsequently,  a  little  book  in  which  was 
a  picture  of  heaven  filled  with  adoring  saints.  The 
object  of  adoration  was,  as  I  think,  tastefully  de- 
noted by  the  name  of  the  Almighty  inscribed  in 
Hebrew  characters  surrounded  with  a  glory.  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  asking  a  friend  which  of  the 
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saints  I  was  looking  at  was  my  grandpapa.  He 
did  not  think  well  to  disarrange  my  conceptions,  but 
pointed  to  one  of  the  figures,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
me. 

On  our  arrival  at  Gloucester,  my  mother's  anxiety 
that  my  education  should  not  be  suspended,  had 
caused  me  to  be  put  to  a  dame  school  for  both 
sexes  before  the  end  of  her  visit,  which  might  last 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Here  I  was  brought  in 
contact  with  a  wicked  boy  who  made  it  his  business 
to  terrify  me  by  raising  the  fancy  of  a  frightful 
being  whom  he  called  Bug.  This,  as  far  as  I  know, 
was  the  first  instance  of  my  feeling  apprehension 
from  any  being  not  corporeal.  The  good  feeling  of 
my  parents  had  made  me  love  God  and  Christ 
rather  than  fear  them;  and  as  for  Satan,  I  doubt 
whether  they  had  ever  made  me  know,  at  least  by 
direct  information,  that  such  a  being  was  an  article 
of  belief. 

In  spite  of  the  terror  with  which  Bug  inspired 
me,  I  made  no  mention  of  the  circumstance  to  my 
friends ;  but  one  day,  as  I  was  standing  at  my 
uncle's  door,  the  boy  went  by  and  commenced  his 
machinations.  My  uncle  happened  to  be  placed  so 
that  he  could  hear  what  passed — the  boy's  words 
and  my  involuntary  screams.  He  reproved  the  boy 
very  severely,  and  a  council  being  called,  it  was  de- 
termined to  change  my  school.  This  was  on  the 
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eve  of  my  mother's  departure ;  and  her  final  request 
was  that  I  might  go  to  the  school  where  the  Miss 
Coxes  (daughters  of  a  friend)  were  taught. 

When  my  mother  was  gone,  proceedings  were 
set  on  foot  for  fulfilling  her  wishes,  and  I  was  ac- 
cordingly taken  to  the  chosen  school ;  but  here  our 
party  met  with  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  The  ladies 
did  not  receive  boys,  and  what  was  to  be  done? 
The  case  of  my  mother's  request,  which,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  appeared  to  my  dear  grand- 
mother inevitably  binding,  was  urged  upon  the 
governesses;  and,  to  my  great  joy,  they  took  a 
dispensation  in  my  favour;  my  aunt  being  well 
known  to  them,  at  least  by  reputation ;  and  I  was 
released  from  further  fears  of  "  Bug." 

On  taking  my  station  at  the  new  school  I  was 
asked  what  book  I  read  in ;  and  on  my  answering, 
(i  The  Testament,"  a  copy  was  handed  to  me  opened 
at  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  with  an  observa- 
tion that  I  could  not  read  the  first.  I  knew  better, 
and  told  the  good  lady  as  much ;  when  she  permitted 
me  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  From  the  wonder 
expressed  by  my  audience  (composed  of  my  three 
governesses  and  a  host  of  girls — my  fellow-pupils), 
I  supposed  I  read  with  great  correctness,  and  I  need 
not  add  that  I  was  much  elated. 

Here  I  passed  my  time  pleasantly  enough  ;  for  I 
recollect  no  breach  of  kindness,  nor  any  infliction  of 
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punishment  either  on  myself  or  my  schoolfellows ; 
and  yet  the  assemblage  was  very  orderly.  This  I 
ascribe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  plenty  of  teaching 
strength.  I  should  guess  the  school  to  consist  of 
betwixt  thirty  and  forty  pupils;  so  that  three 
governesses  could  attend  to  the  scholars  in  a  way 
that  would  give  these  no  excuse  for  inaction;  a 
consideration  which  I  regard  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  conduct  of  a  school. 

I  suppose  I  improved  in  reading  and  spelling 
rapidly ;  for  in  a  few  months  I  recollect  one  of  the 
governesses  hearing  me  spell,  and  asking  a  stranger 
who  witnessed  the  performance  if  it  was  not  won- 
derful that  a  child  of  my  age  could  so  readily  spell 
words  of  three  syllables.  But  this  was  after  an 
event  which,  as  I  remember  well,  I  think  not  un- 
worthy of  mention. 

About  Christmas  of  1767?  two  of  the  governesses 
who  were  sisters  quarrelled  with  the  third ;  and  the 
quarrel  ended  in  a  separation;  the  two  sisters 
keeping  possession  of  the  school-house,  and  the 
third  governess  removing  to  other  premises.  It 
now  became  a  question  under  which  of  the  parties  I 
should  remain.  It  was  decided  that  I  should  go 
with  the  lady  who  removed ;  and  for  this  measure,  I 
recollect,  my  uncle  especially  expressed  his  decided 
preference.  This  was  disappointing  to  me,  because, 
with  exception  of  the  lady's  daughter,  mine  was  to 
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be  the  only  removal ;  not  even  the  Miss  Coxes,  my 
especial  friends,  taking  their  departure. 

My  intended  removal  being  known  to  the  sisters, 
one  of  them  urged  me  strongly  to  stay.  I  told  her 
I  should  like  to  do  so,  but  my  uncle  and  aunt  would 
not  let  me.  This  instructress  in  morals  advised  me 
very  strongly  to  cry,  and  then  she  thought  I  should 
be  allowed  to  remain.  I  did  not,  however,  thus  back 
her  solicitations ;  nor  did  I  speak  many  words  on 
the  subject.  I  had,  indeed,  contracted  a  habit  of 
reserve ;  and  this,  I  think,  was  due  to  the  rebuffs  I 
sometimes  met  with  from  my  uncle  and  aunt — very 
kind  people,  but  who  never  had  children  of  their 
own.  One  instance  is  fixed  on  my  memory.  I  had 
heard  some  one,  I  believe  one  of  the  governesses, 
use  the  expression,  "upon  my  word;"  and  being 
delighted  with  its  emphatic  power,  and  always  prone 
to  imitation,  I  took  the  first  occasion  for  using  it  at 
home.  Here,  instead  of  information,  which  was  all 
I  conceive  that  I  needed,  I  met  with  angry  rebuke ; 
and  circumstances  of  this  kind  led  me,  no  doubt,  to 
be  very  wary,  lest  what  I  uttered  should  prove  to  be 
wrong  when  I  had  no  means  of  assuring  myself  to 
the  contrary. 

Of  this  reserve  I  remember  one  prominent  in- 
stance. My  uncle  had  two  nephews,  both  older 
than  myself,  but  who  always  treated  me  with  great 
kindness.  With  the  younger  of  these  I  went  one 
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day,  I  suppose,  on  errands  for  my  uncle,  which 
carried  us  to  the  houses  of  two  elderly  ladies.  One 
of  them  gave  me  what  I  called  a  'brassen'  halfpenny. 
This  I  suppose  was  a  specimen  of  the  coinage  called 
King  Charles's  halfpence,  which  in  those  days  were 
occasionally  met  with  in  circulation,  but  which,  as  I 
have  since  been  told,  were  seized  by  the  silversmiths 
and  used  up  as  an  alloy  preferable  to  ordinary  cop- 
per. Their  appearance  was  pale,  approaching  to 
what  I  have  heard  called  French  white. 

This  piece  1  preserved  as  a  pocket-piece,  but  the 
other  lady  gave  me  a  halfpenny  of  the  ordinary  sort. 
This  I  was  ready  to  expend;  and  my  companion 
told  me  that  he  could  take  me  to  a  shop  where  I 
could  buy  great  plums  for  my  money.  We  went, 
accordingly,  to  a  grocer's,  whose  great  plums  turned 
out  to  be  figs,  and  I  was  well  satisfied  with  my 
purchase.  I  am  rather  confident  that  I  neither 
gave  nor  offered  my  companion  any  share  in  the 
figs ;  indeed,  with  all  the  care  of  my  religious  in- 
struction at  Gloucester,  I  do  not  remember  any 
precepts  respecting  the  duty  of  sharing  our  pleasures 
with  our  associates.  I  nursed  up  my  figs  for  my 
own  enjoyment,  and  subsequently,  after  arriving  at 
home,  ventured  to  take  one  out  of  the  paper,  sup- 
posing myself  to  be  unseen.  Here  I  reckoned 
without  my  host.  My  uncle's  keen  eye  detected 
something  which  brought  from  him  a  hasty  inquiry, 
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and  this  in  a  tone  bordering  on  anger,  and  raising  in 
me  great  apprehensions.  My  explanations,  however, 
proved,  I  suppose,  quite  satisfactory,  as  I  recollect 
nothing  unpleasant  in  the  issue.  This  was,  however, 
no  lesson  that  could  induce  a  habit  of  open  pro- 
ceeding. 

While  I  was  a  pupil  under  the  three  governesses 
I  had  a  lesson  in  worldly  morals,  perhaps  I  should 
say  manners,  which  puzzled  me  at  the  time,  but 
which  was  a  portion  of  that  instruction  which  we 
obtain  from  circumstances.  My  uncle  had  a  barrel 
which  he  was  desirous  of  having  converted  into  two 
tubs.  My  way  to  school  was  by  the  shop  of  his 
cooper;  and  I  was  entrusted  with  a  message  to 
procure  the  cooper's  attendance.  The  summons 
was  not  immediately  complied  with,  and  I  had  to 
call  again  and  a  third  time,  as  I  supposed  to  put 
him  in  remembrance.  Like  Peter,  he  was  hurt  at 
the  reiterated  demand,  and  drove  me  from  the  shop 
with  a  very  angry  tone  in  his  words.  I  ran  off  with 
all  speed,  but  subsequently  found  the  gentleman  at 
my  uncle's  plying  the  saw  with  great  zeal  and 
success.  My  first  sight  was  of  his  back,  and  I 
trembled  with  apprehension  at  my  discovery ;  but 
as  much  to  my  surprise  as  relief,  when  he  found  I 
was  present  he  looked  at  me  with  a  very  good- 
natured  smile.  I  was  not  aware,  at  the  time,  as  I 
have  been  since,  of  the  wonderful  difference  which 
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the  presence  or  absence  of  a  powerful  friend  makes 
in  the  case  of  those  who  in  themselves  are  weak. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  my  school-days  at 
Gloucester,  I  may  state,  that  I  went  to  the  single 
governess ;  who,  as  long  as  I  stayed  at  Gloucester, 
had  no  additional  pupil.  She,  however,  was  very 
kind,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  brought  me  forward ; 
and  I  expect  that  the  proficiency  in  spelling, 
wherein  she  exhibited  me,  was  much  of  her  own 
creating. 

This  good  lady,  however,  had  not  all  the  circum- 
spection which  those  who  teach  others  ought  to 
possess.  By  the  conversation  which  took  place 
betwixt  her,  her  daughter  (who  was  a  little  older 
than  myself)  and  me,  I  was  presently  embued  with 
dislike  of  the  two  former  governesses,  and  hatred 
of  the  one,  who,  in  all  our  discourse  respecting  her 
was  named  Bet  Wheeler. 

I  have,  however,  some  reason  to  think  that  my 
temper  at  this  time  was  good  and  my  spirits  high. 
The  good  lady  had  not  a  house  of  her  own,  but 
lodged  at  a  shoemaker's ;  and  my  way  to  and  from 
the  chamber  in  which  I  was  taught  was  through  the 
front  shop,  wherein  sat  a  workman  on  his  bench. 
He  was  a  good-tempered  fellow,  and  I  recollect  it 
was  our  constant  practice  on  my  departure  to  inter- 
change multiplied  courtesies  of  bows  and  services ; 
to  my  own  inexpressible  amusement  and  apparently 
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to  that  of  my  fellow  actor.  When  this  habit  became 
known  to  my  governess  it  amused  her  much, 
though,  probably,  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as 
myself. 

This  was  not  a  single  instance  of  my  possessing 
the  dramatic  tendency,  which  appears,  perhaps,  es- 
sential, in  a  greater  degree  or  a  less,  to  every 
human  being.  When  I  got  a  playfellow  of  my  own 
age,  I  was  very  fond  of  acting  the  beggar ;  using 
the  settled  formula,  "  Please  to  bestow  a  blessing  on 
a  poor  old  man."  These,  I  presume,  were  words 
copied  from  the  reality.  At  other  times  I  should 
pile  chairs  one  upon  another,  to  build  myself  a 
pulpit,  in  which  I  used  to  imitate  praying  and 
preaching ;  the  words  in  both  having  the  same  co- 
herence as  have  the  nonsense  verses  of  schoolboys. 
Here  I  imitated  the  reality  as  it  came  to  me  ;  for 
had  a  single  expression  in  the  discourses  or  prayers 
which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  come  to  me 
with  significance,  I  should  no  doubt  have  stored  it 
for  good  use,  as  I  did  the  beggar's  petition.  The 
only  word  which  I  recollect  copying  was  amen  at 
the  close  of  the  prayer. 

My  uncle,  aunt,  and  grandmother  were  all  dis- 
senters of  the  precisest  class.  I  was  taken  regu- 
larly to  chapel  three  times  every  Sunday,  and  if  I 
behaved  well  throughout,  was  rewarded  by  my 
grandmother  with  a  piece  of  plum  cake ;  and  this,  I 
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presume,  was  the  regular  procedure,  as  I  do  not 
recollect  losing  my  reward  more  than  once,  and 
then  I  had  a  piece  of  penny  dice,  for  having  be- 
haved well  at  night,  with  an  explanation  why  my 
reward  was  thus  reduced.  I  suppose  it  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  I  had  been  sent  out  of  chapel 
under  the  care  of  the  pew-opener  for  irregularity.  I 
had  amused  myself  by  placing  my  hands  so  as  to 
stop  and  unstop  my  ears  while  the  congregation 
was  singing.  I  can  hardly  think  that  this  was  the 
only  time  in  which  I  had  committed  the  offence 
which  I  suppose  done  in  petto  would  not  have 
been  regarded  as  capital;  but  on  this  occasion  I 
stood  on  the  seat,  and  as  dissenting  congregations 
at  that  era  sat  during  psalm  singing,  I  was  a  con- 
spicuous object,  and  as  the  offence  was  public,  it 
was  necessary,  I  suppose,  that  the  punishment 
should  be  public  also.  I  was  sent  under  the  cus- 
tody of  the  pew-opener  to  the  care  of  another 
woman  who,  like  Rahab  of  Jericho,  lived  in  the 
gate  of  the  city ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, her  house  must  have  been  something  like  a 
cavity  in  the  wall.  The  pew- opener  wore  an  im- 
mense pointed  felt  hat ;  and  I  well  remember  that 
in  delivering  my  mittimus,  she  stated  my  crime,  and 
suited  the  action  to  the  word  by  pushing  the  flaps 
of  her  hat  against  her  ears  with  her  hands. 

From   this  early  period  of   attendance   on  public 
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worship,  when  perhaps  not  a  sentence  in  the  whole 
day  reached  my  understanding,  I  date  a  thorough 
dislike  to  religious  exercises  which  coloured  all  the 
feelings  of  my  boyhood  and  youth. 

Parents  who  desire  that  their  children  should  be 
cordially  religious,  would,  I  think,  evince  wisdom  in 
making  the  attendance  of  their  children  on  the  ser- 
vices of  religion  quite  voluntary.  The  feelings  of  a 
rational  devotion  are  so  natural  and  so  agreeable, 
that  instruction  alone,  without  compulsion  or  even 
exhortation,  would,  I  think,  have  the  most  salutary 
effect. 

My  uncle,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  dissenter, 
must  have  held  some  office  in  the  corporation  of  the 
city.  There  were  staves  kept  in  the  house,  which  I 
believe  were  carried  in  the  processions.  My  uncle, 
as  I  learnt  occasionally,  walked  after  the  Mayor; 
and  once  I  recollect  an  officer  in  a  rich  corporation 
livery  bringing  my  aunt  a  covered  plate  containing, 
as  I  understood,  a  portion  sent  by  my  uncle  from  a 
city  feast.  The  manner  in  which  the  business  was 
conducted  makes  it  quite  probable  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular, he  only  imitated  his  fellows  of  the  corpora- 
tion. His  privileges  at  Gloucester,  whatever  they 
might  be,  were  found  in  the  end  too  costly.  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  life  he  removed  with  his 
family,  by  a  second  wife,  and  business  (that  of  a 
draper)  to  Warwick,  where  he  possessed  considerable 
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freehold  property ;  and,  as  I  understood,  because  the 
prosecution  of  non-freeman  for  carrying  on  business 
in  the  city,  commenced  without  his  concurrence, 
subjected  him  to  frequent  contributions  from  which 
he  was  happy  to  escape. 

While  I  was  at  school  at  Gloucester,  an  election 
took  place  for  the  city,  and  I  saw  the  successful 
candidates  chaired,  one  of  them,  as  I  well  remember, 
dressed  in  black.  My  good  mistress  had  apprized 
me  of  the  procession,  and  instructed  me  to  pull  off 
my  hat  and  cry  " Barrow  and  Selwin  for  ever!5' — 
Sellin  she  pronounced  the  latter  name,  but  the 
member  in  question  must  have  been  the  well-known 
George  Selwin. 

At  this  time,  when  I  was  about  five  years  old,  I 
was  entrusted  by  my  uncle  to  fetch  not  only  the 
newspaper,  for  which  I  used  to  pay  two-pence,  but 
his  letters  from  the  post-office;  and  my  rambles 
about  the  city  stamped  the  topography  of  Gloucester, 
which  has  indeed  very  regular  streets,  so  firmly  in 
my  memory,  that  I  could  at  any  subsequent  period 
have  drawn  a  tolerable  map  of  the  place,  and  marked 
the  streets,  churches,  bridges,  and  public  buildings, 
with  no  great  error  in  direction  or  position. 

I  went  with  my  mother  to  Gloucester  a  year  or 
two  after  my  long  visit  ended,  and  might  then, 
perhaps,  have  a  little  refreshed  my  memory,  but 
saw  not  the  city  again  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
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Century,  when  I  seemed  as  much  at  home  there  as 
if  I  had  never  been  absent  from  it. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  my  uncle's  house 
was  not  far  from  opposite  the  Bell  Inn,  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  George  Whitfield ; 
also  made  known  to  the  public,  as  a  scene  of  adven- 
ture to  Tom  Jones  and  Geoffrey  Wildgoose,  so  that 
I  had,  what  I  always  wished  for  in  such  cases,  a 
definite  position  of  the  house  in  my  mind's  eye  when 
I  read  the  several  accounts  in  which  the  Bell  figures. 

One  incident  took  place  when  I  was  passing  my 
long  visit  at  my  uncle's  which  I  remember  well.  It 
was  this,  that  a  merchant  of  Birmingham,  acquainted 
with  the  family,  slept  at  my  uncle's  house  on  his 
return  from  sea.  My  grandmother  told  me  that  he 
had  just  come  from  the  Plantations,  meaning  the 
territory  which  is  now  that  of  the  United  States,  but 
which  was  then  familiarly  considered  as  part  of  our 
own  country,  with,  I  presume,  little  suspicion  in  the 
general  English  mind  that  it  would  within  16  years 
be  severed  from  Britain  irrecoverably. 

I  remember,  too,  a  peculiarity  in  the  construcion 
of  the  house  where  I  was  at  school  under  the  three 
governesses,  namely,  that  the  passage  to  the  chambers 
was  up  a  flight  of  stairs  which  covered  the  stairs 
which  led  to  the  cellar ;  and  this  in  a  way  that  the 
only  means  of  getting  into  the  cellar  was  by  lifting 
a  great  part  of  the  chamber  stairs,  which  were  jointed 
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to  the  remainder  by  a  hinge,  and  could  be  held  up 
by  a  hook  hanging  from  the  chamber  floor,  and  thus 
barring  all  exit  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house  or 
entrance  thereto  as  long  as  a  way  was  open  to  the 
cellar. 

I  mention  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  contrivances 
whereto  our  ancestors  resorted  for  squeezing  them- 
selves into  the  limits  of  a  fortified  city.  Such,  I 
conceive,  might  Gloucester  be  considered  at  this 
epoch.  The  four  gates  at  least  were  then  standing. 

As  a  like  instance,  I  might  mention  that  my 
uncle's  kitchen  had  no  outlet  but  into  the  shop  on 
the  one  hand  and  into  the  sitting-room  of  the 
family  on  the  other;  and  no  light  but  through  a 
window  borrowed  from  the  shop.  This  gloomy 
chamber  was  the  residence  of  the  family's  maid 
servant.  She,  however,  I  conceive  was  kindly 
treated,  as  I  remember  her  father  to  have  been  en- 
tertained for  some  days  in  the  kitchen  as  her 
visitor.  He  had  a  peculiarity  in  one  of  his  thumb 
nails  which  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  in 
the  instance  of  any  other  nail,  namely,  that  the 
nail  grew  from  bottom  to  top  in  two  compartments, 
close  to  each  other,  as  I  recollect,  but  not  united  at 
any  point.  I  mention  this  individual  because,  as  a 
mental  experience  of  my  own,  his  idea  confirms  the 
doctrine  of  an  abstract  term  being  represented  in 
the  mind  by  some  individual  to  which  it  can  be 
applied  when  made  particular. 
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The  servant  called  him  father;  and  this  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  I  have  a  recollection  of  the 
term  being  used.  I  had  called  my  father  papa,  and 
my  companions  had  so  called  their  fathers.  I  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  the  name  if  not  quite  new  to 
me  must  have  struck  me  with  unusual  force;  as 
thenceforward,  even  to  the  present  day,  an  image  of 
this  person  enters  my  mind  as  the  general  represen- 
tative of  the  term  father.  The  synonyme  papa 
raises,  on  the  other  hand,  a  conception  of  my  own 
father. 

Had  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  occurred  to  the 
great  Locke,  and  had  he  been  fully  aware  of  the 
reasoning  which  it  suggests,  he  would  not,  by.  his 
doctrine  of  abstract  ideas,  have  exposed  himself  to 
the  sneers  of  Swift  in  Martimus  Scriblerus,  where 
Crambo  speaks  of  his  readily  conceiving  the  idea  of 
a  Lord  Mayor  stripped  of  his  chain  and  robes,  and 
even  of  his  body,  blood  and  bones;  and  this  he 
considers  as  the  true  abstract  idea  of  a  Lord  Mayor. 

I  must  mention  another  incident  which  happened 
while  I  was  at  Gloucester.  I  had  left  at  home  my 
younger  brother,  betwixt  whom  and  myself  was  a 
strong  attachment,  to  which  my  memory  clings  at 
the  end  of  fifty-eight  years  after  his  death.  This 
little  fellow  was  taken  to  school  one  day  by  a  ser- 
vant who  put  a  letter  into  the  post-office,  telling 
him  that  that  was  to  go  to  Gloucester  to  his  brother. 
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Hence  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  Gloucester  was 
some  place  within  the  post-office ;  and  as  he  con- 
stantly passed  that  way  to  and  from  school,  if  ever 
he  saw  the  post-office  door  standing  open  he  peeped 
in,  in  hopes  that  some  happy  chance  might  give 
him  a  sight  of  me. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  at  my  return  home,  I  had 
so  far  lost  a  recollection  of  my  mother's  person, 
that  after  being  with  her  some  time  and  well 
knowing  that  the  person  I  spoke  to  was  one  of  the 
household,  I  asked  her  where  my  mamma  was,  whom 
I  wanted  to  see. 

I  believe  that  my  health  received  no  great  benefit 
from  the  kind  supervision  of  my  grandmother. 
Being  an  apothecary's  widow  she  had  a  great  par- 
tiality for  medicine;  and,  I  suppose,  a  tolerable 
opinion  of  her  own  skill  in  prescribing.  I  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  think  that  my  case,  while  under 
her  care,  had  the  least  need  of  medical  advice,  at 
least  any  other  than  the  single  maxim,  laissez  faire. 
However,  ee  Let  well  alone"  was  not  the  course  fol- 
lowed with  me.  I  know  that  I  was  doctored  more 
than  I  liked,  and  probably  quite  as  much  more  than 
I  needed;  and  the  circumstance  may,  perhaps, 
account  for  a  change  in  my  temper  for  the  worse,  if 
such  really  took  place.  My  only  reason  for  sus- 
pecting such  to  be  the  case,  is  the  dislike  which  I 
incurred  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  who  used  to  address  me  by  the  name  of 
"  Spleeny,"  while  he  always  caressed  my  brother 
with  great  goodwill. 

Being  once  more  at  Kidderminster,  I  was  taught 
by  the  good  old  lady  with  whom  I  commenced,  and 
continued  under  her  care  till  I  was  about  seven 
years  old ;  certainly  too  late  a  period  for  her  super- 
intendence, as  I  and  some  companions  of  my  own 
age  began  to  think  ourselves  above  the  rule  of 
whatever  was  feminine.  The  good  old  lady  was 
armed  with  a  long  stick  and  with  a  ferule;  the 
latter  was  an  instrument,  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  cut  out  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  spade, 
which  I  remember  to  have  seen  exercised  on  the 
hands  of  unfortunate  girls  who  had  dropped  stitches 
in  their  knitting.  The  stick  occasionally  reached 
the  head  or  shoulders  of  a  boy  who  made  himself 
too  noisy.  Perfect  silence  was,  however,  by  no 
means  the  order  of  the  day,  for  any  one  in  ap- 
proaching the  school  would  perceive  a  perpetual 
hum  as  that  of  a  beehive  vastly  augmented.  In  the 
intervals  of  lessons  we  held  conversations  unre- 
stricted if  carried  on  in  a  reasonable  tone.  We 
played  at  what  we  called  scratch  cradle;  we  plaited 
garters  with  ends  of  carpet  yarn,  of  which  the 
manufactories  of  the  town  afforded  a  liberal  supply. 
In  short,  our  place  of  instruction  had  some  resem- 
blance to  that  excellent  establishment,  an  infant 
school. 
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In  this  period  I  remember  entering  into  two  dis- 
cussions ;  one  with  a  boy  rather  older  than  myself, 
who  maintained  that  9  and  9  made  19,  while 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  having  learnt  better  arith- 
metic from  my  mother,  asserted  that  the  total 
was  only  18.  My  opponent  argued  that  9  and  9 
must  make  19  because  10  and  10  were  20.  I  had 
not  logical  acuteness  to  see  where  the  fallacy  lay, 
and  to  tell  him  that  the  one  betwixt  9  and  10  was 
doubled  betwixt  two  nines  and  two  tens.  I, 
however,  satisfied  with  my  mother's  authority,  kept 
the  true  faith ;  and  he,  resting  on  his  own  reasoning, 
persisted  in  his  error. 

The  other  dispute  was  with  a  lass  in  the  school 
some  years  older  than  myself.  I  had  learnt  from 
my  father  that  the  book  of  Acts  was  written  by 
St.  Luke;  and  asserted  the  same  at  school.  The 
young  lady  maintained  that  such  could  not  be  the 
case,  for  that  Luke,  "  which  was  only  chapters," 
could  not  write  another  book.  I  have  often  since 
admired  the  girPs  powers  of  reasoning  and  powers 
of  language.  She  knew  nothing  of  Luke  but  as  the 
name  of  St.  Luke's  gospel;  and  the  word  chapters 
was  certainly  admirably  chosen  to  express  the 
matter  of  the  saint's  narrative. 

Though  I  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  case,  I 
was  not  sufficiently  master  of  my  tongue  to  reply 
that  the  gospel  in  question  had  its  name  from  the 
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person  who  wrote  it,  and  that  the  same  person 
could  also  write  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  I  sus- 
pect that,  had  my  dear  parents  been  acquainted 
with  means,  now  so  well  known  and  so  generally 
practised  of  leading  children  into  clear  conceptions 
as  to  the  words  and  phraseology  of  their  mother 
tongue,  I  should  not  have  been,  at  the  age  in  ques- 
tion, so  utterly  unable  to  maintain  an  argument. 

One  thing  I  remember  with  satisfaction,  that  in 
the  two  disputes  neither  acrimony  nor  contempt 
was  expressed  on  either  side.  My  parents,  as  I 
said  before,  had  not  neglected  to  store  my  memory 
with  much  verbiage,  unintelligible  without  explana- 
tion, and  as  they  no  doubt  thought  incapable  of 
explanation  to  a  pupil  so  young,  but,  as  is  the  case 
in  declensions  and  conjugations,  a  treasure  for  future 
use. 

My  parents,  like  my  uncle  and  aunt  at  Gloucester, 
were  of  a  very  strict  sect  of  dissenters.  The  con- 
gregation with  which  we  worshipped  had  the  pres- 
byterian  discipline,  and  was  very  much  mixed  as  to 
doctrinal  opinions.  A  considerable  number,  among 
whom  were  my  mother  and  her  nearest  relations, 
were  Calvinists ;  a  considerable  number,  of  whom 
my  father  was  one,  were  Arminians.  My  father, 
too,  and  some  of  the  Arminians  were  likewise 
Arians,  and  among  these  was  even  the  minister 
himself,  though  he  managed  so  far  to  conceal  his 
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opinions  as  to  be  very  popular  with  his  hearers,  and 
these  were  very  numerous;  a  large  chapel  being 
crowded  at  all  the  Sabbath-day  services. 

These  particulars  of  course  were  little  known  to 
me  during  my  early  davs.  As  far  as  I  was  aware, 
all  went  on  hand  in  hand. 

As  an  instance  of  my  father's  adherence  to  re- 
ligious duties,  I  may  mention,  that  the  year  of  my 
return  from  my  residence  at  Gloucester,  namely 
1768,  had  its  Christmas-day  on  a  Sunday.  This  name 
by  the  way,  I  do  not  recollect  employed  for  that  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  by  any  member  of  my 
own  family.  Among  us  it  was  constantly  called 
Sabbath-day ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  Sunday  was 
regarded  as  marking  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church.  Now  my  father,  besides  baking  his  own 
bread,  was  in  the  habit  of  baking  bread  for  such  of 
the  neighbours  as  chose  to  mix  up  dough  for  them- 
selves, and  also  of  baking  their  puddings  and  pies 
on  working  days  for  dinner.  On  Sundays  the  house 
and  the  shop  were  kept  well  closed,  excepting  for 
going  and  coming  to  and  from  public  worship  ;  and 
to  this  usage  the  Christmas-day,  then  falling  on 
Sunday,  made  no  exception;  and  I  remember  a 
great  outcry  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  want  of  this  accommodation.  How  the  difficulty 
was  got  over,  whether  by  marring  the  festival  for 
the  district,  or  by  distant  relief  obtained  from  bakers 
not  so  scrupulous,  I  know  not. 
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And  here  I  may  narrate  the  routine  of  a  sabbath- 
day,  as  almost  uniformly  the  practice  of  the  house 
in  my  early  life.  Before  eight  o'clock,  a  good  old 
servant  of  my  mother's,  named  Sarah  Clark,  who 
mixes  herself  with  my  earliest  remembrances,  and 
still  is  recollected  with  strong  affection,  used  to  see 
me  dressed  for  the  day,  with  exception,  perhaps,  of 
a  morning  gown  instead  of  a  coat,  in  a  room  which 
on  that  day  had  no  light  but  what  came  through  the 
upper  third  part  of  the  single  window;  the  shutters 
remaining  unopened.  The  lower  two-thirds  re- 
flected our  faces  in  the  darkened  glass  of  the  win- 
dows with  a  melancholy  aspect. 

I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  symbolizing 
things  unsubstantial  by  physical  conceptions.  The 
days  and  nights  as  they  succeed  each  other  in  the 
week,  were  early  depicted  in  my  mind  like  the  de- 
grees on  a  map  ;  a  black  spot  standing  for  night,  a 
white  one  for  day.  So  on  the  signs  proceeded  until 
the  night  of  Saturday,  which,  instead  of  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  white  spot  for  the-  daylight  of  Sunday, 
had  the  space  filled  up  with  triple  darkness  until 
Monday  morning. 

At  eight  breakfast  was  on  the  table  and  taken 
with  much  gravity.  This  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
tempore prayer  from  my  father,  the  meal  and  the 
prayer  bringing  us  on  to  the  neighbourhood  of  nine, 
the  hour  at  which  the  service  of  the  chapel,  or 
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meeting-house  as  we  always  called  it,  commenced. 
The  minister,  who,  by  the  way,  was  an  uncle  of  the 
person  who  afterwards  became  my  brother-in-law 
Fawcett,  was  a  man  of  strict  punctuality,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  enthusiastic  zeal  and  of  laborious- 
ness  unwearied,  or  at  least  unrelaxed. 

A  short  space  of  time  served  for  exchanging 
morning  gowns  for  coats,  and  for  reaching  the 
chapel,  distant  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There 
my  father,  my  brother  and  myself  were  duly  seated 
in  my  father's  pew;  together  with  my  father's  faith- 
ful and  valuable  apprentice,  James  Teverell,  with 
whom  the  family  formed  a  lasting  friendship ;  my 
mother  and  her  faithful  Sarah  remaining  at  home 
through  the  forenoon  service.  Precisely  at  nine  the 
minister  gave  the  signal,  the  congregation  stood  up 
and  an  extempore  prayer  was  pronounced ;  stood 
up,  I  say,  for  kneeling  I  never  saw  used  by  dis- 
senters in  public  worship  through  my  early  life, 
though  it  was  the  regular  posture  in  their  private 
devotions;  for  which  purpose  their  houses  were 
furnished  with  a  sufficiency  of  cushions  ;  and  the 
want  of  these  in  their  public  assemblies  might  per- 
haps occasion  the  difference  betwixt  public  practice 
and  private. 

The  short  prayer  of  the  chapel  was  followed  by 
what  was  called  an  exposition,  that  is,  a  portion  of 
the  scriptures  was  read  by  the  minister,  interpolated 
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with  explanations  and  deductions.  The  exposition 
was  followed  by  a  hymn  or  a  psalm,  sung  by  the 
congregation  and  given  out  by  the  clerk,  line  by 
line,  or  at  the  utmost  by  two  lines  at  a  time.  The 
chapel  had  a  good  choir  of  singers  :  and  this  part  of 
the  service  was  therefore  very  acceptable  to  my 
brother  and  myself,  who  each  took  part  therein  to 
the  best  of  his  power.  In  subsequent  criticisms,  it 
was  remarked  by  the  apprentice,  that  while  I  was 
most  successful  in  taking  the  words,  my  brother 
was  quite  before  me  in  taking  the  tune.  My  father, 
too,  as  did  the  generality  of  the  congregation,  took 
part  in  the  singing,  and  sang  I  believe  in  tune ;  but 
with  little  success  as  to  the  quality  of  tone. 

The  psalm  was  followed  by  a  long  prayer;  the 
prayer,  in  my  earliest  remembrance,  by  the  sermon  ; 
this  again  by  singing,  and  that  by  a  concluding 
prayer  followed  by  a  blessing ;  the  amen  to  which 
was  the  most  delightful  word  in  the  service  to  my- 
self, and,  without  being  uncharitable,  I  conjecture  to 
a  multitude  of  others,  adult  as  well  as  puerile,  that 
made  up  the  assembly ;  for  it  was  now  eleven 
o'clock,  and  release  from  devotions  that  had  lasted 
through  two  hours  must  have  been  widely  welcome, 
and  more  especially  as  the  dissenters  rarely  break 
silence,  except  in  singing,  so  much  as  to  pronounce 
the  word  of  assent,  amen. 

At  this  hour  I   sometimes   went  to  my  uncle's, 
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whose  house  was  close  to  the  meeting-house,  and 
sometimes  went  home  with  my  father  and  brother. 
The  apprentice  found  his  way  home  separately  from 
us.  Arrived  at  home,  where  we  found  my  mother 
probably  reading,  we  changed  our  coats  for  morning 
gowns.  After  a  few  questions  and  answers  respec- 
ting the  health  of  relations  and  friends  met  on  the 
way,  and  the  public  services  of  the  day,  family  ser- 
vice again  commenced  by  my  father's  reading  a 
portion,  of  Henry's  Exposition.  This  work,  in  six 
folio  volumes,  was  possessed  in  common  by  my 
father  and  his  father;  each  keeping  possession  for 
the  time  of  three  volumes.  My  father  in  his  read- 
ings, which  were  continued  once  a  day  through  the 
week,  went  regularly  forward,  as  far  as  I  recollect; 
but  whether  his  tongue  emulated  the  author's  one 
pen  and  got  through  the  whole  work  I  cannot  say. 
I  have  no  recollection,  however,  of  any  exchange  of 
the  volumes  betwixt  him  and  my  grandfather. 

The  fact  of  the  author's  MS.  being  effected  by  a 
single  pen  would  appear  incredible  if  it  were  not 
well  authenticated.  The  story  can  be  no  secret 
among  orthodox  dissenters.  To  others  a  repetition 
of  it  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Matthew  Henry,  of 
Chester,  according  to  the  practice  of  dissenting 
ministers  in  general,  kept  a  register  of  the  baptisms 
which  he  performed,  and  was  brought  as  a  witness 
in  support  of  some  question  of  inheritance.  On 
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producing  his  register  in  evidence,  this  was  ex- 
amined by  the  opposing  counsel,  who  looked  over 
its  pages  and  declared  it  a  fabrication,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  evidently  written  by  the  same  pen  throughout. 
Henry  being  questioned  on  this  point,  unreservedly 
confirmed  the  fact  of  the  register  being  so  written. 
He  produced  the  pen,  I  think,  from  behind  his  ear, 
and,  being  then  on  his  oath,  declared  that  he  had 
used  no  other  in  his  ordinary  writing  for  twenty 
years;  that  it  had  served  him  throughout  the  whole 
MS.  of  his  Exposition,  which  in  print  occupied  six 
folio  volumes.  Matthew  Henry  stands  above  all 
suspicion  of  attesting  anything  but  the  real  truth. 

My  father's  reading  finished,  we  were  supplied 
with  cushions  (carpets  in  those  days  were  little 
used)  and  knelt  for  prayer;  always  extempore.  This 
exercise  brought  us  near  to  noon;  our  Sunday's 
hour  for  dinner.  The  dinner  rarely  consisted  of 
any  thing  more  or  less  than  a  boiled  pudding ; 
sometimes  made  savoury  with  suet,  sometimes  with 
dried  currants;  sometimes  of  small  bread  boiled 
whole,  and  rendered  palatable  by  a  compound  sauce. 
We  rarely  ate  meat  on  Sunday :  if  we  did  it  was  al- 
ways cold.  By  what  salvo  the  Sabbatarian  law  was 
conscientiously  got  over  in  boiling  the  pudding  I 
never  learnt. 

I  should  remark  that  my  father  was  always  exact 
in  the  graces  before  and  after  meals;  which  we 
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called  asking  a  blessing  and  returning  thanks;  such 
meals,  I  mean,  as  dinner  and  supper;  breakfast  and 
tea  were  not  considered  as  needing  such  an  obser- 
vance. A  different  usage  in  this  last  respect  I  have 
observed  among  some  dissenters. 

At  one  o'clock  the  service  of  the  chapel  again 
commenced;  and  now  we  had  my  mother's  company 
thither,  and  the  attendance  of  Sarah  in  the  pew. 
In  summer-time  hot  work  it  was.  Poor  Sarah, 
though  honestly  religious,  was  rendered  from  her 
laborious  life  unable  to  bear  up  against  this  oppres- 
sion, and  usually  passed  much  of  her  sitting  time  in 
nods  arid  starts.  She  had  a  sister,  however,  who 
had  managed  to  release  herself  from  all  the  labours 
of  life  excepting  that  of  cleaning  a  small  house  in 
which  my  father  allowed  her  to  live  rent-free.  Here 
she  subsisted  on  small  pensions  from  the  children  of 
my  maternal  grandfather,  with  whom  she  had  been 
a  great  favourite  on  account  of  her  knowledge  and 
zeal  in  religion,  with,  I  suspect,  help  from  her  ho- 
nest, hard-working  sister.  Her  life  was  not  unlike 
that  of  a  hermit.  There  was  a  way  from  her  house 
to  my  father's  through  the  garden.  She  had  no 
clock  nor  access  to  any  nearer  than  our's;  and  it 
was  her  constant  practice  to  come  to  the  back  door 
previous  to  each  hour  of  the  chapel  service,  and  wait 
there  till  she  saw  some  one  whom  she  could  ask 
about  the  clock.  She  was  no  doubt  far  more  vigi- 
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lant  than  her  sister  during  a  heated  service;  and 
from  her  information,  Sarah  was  able  to  report  very 
confidently  on  the  merits  of  any  casual  preacher. 

The  good  woman  here  brought  under  notice,  was, 
I  suspect,  no  distant  relation  of  Andrew  Fairservice, 
as  depicted  in  Rob  Roy. 

The  afternoon  service  differed  from  that  of  the 
morning  by  the  omission  of  the  exposition  and  the 
previous  prayer.  It  lacked,  however,  nothing  in 
length;  the  loss  being  compensated  by  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  principal  prayer.  There  was  also,  in  the 
course  of  the  period  I  am  now  speaking  of,  an  addi- 
tional psalm  introduced  in  all  the  services  previous 
to  the  principal  prayer.  This  innovation  was  men- 
tioned by  Sarah  in  a  tone  which  did  not  imply 
approbation;  whence  I  conclude  that  it  was  re- 
garded by  her  sister  as  a  departure  from  orthodox 
rule.  What  would  have  been  her  opinion  of  a 
fourth  psalm,  not  unfrequent  among  the  dissenters 
of  the  present  age,  I  presume  not  to  guess. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  long  afternnon  prayer,  though  pro- 
fessedly extemporey  must  have  been,  I  conceive,  got 
into  a  form  by  some  process,  probably  that  of 
iteration.  This  conclusion  I  draw  from  a  passage 
of  it  which  without  any  act  of  my  will  became 
firmly  fixed  in  my  recollection.  It  ran  thus:  "Heal 
the  sick,  ease  the  pained,  succour  the  tempted, 
supply  the  necessitous,  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless, 
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and  a  husband  to  the  widow  in  thy  holy  habitation ." 
As  none  of  these  words  raised,  I  believe,  any  out  of 
the  way  conception  in  my  mind,  as  had  the  words  of 
the  catechism,  I  suppose  that  when  I  first  noticed 
them  they  were  all  tolerably  well  understood. 

Three  o'clock  arriving,  another  delightful  amen 
was  pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  and  once  more  did 
I  get  a  momentary  release  from  thraldom.  My 
mother  was  in  the  habit  of  remaining  at  my  uncle's 
during  the  afternoon  service.  I  sometimes  went 
with  her,  but  more  frequently  home  with  my  father; 
and  the  interval  from  three  to  five  had,  at  home,  no 
devotional  service.  My  father  often  smoked  a  pipe ; 
the  only  one  which  he,  unless  on  rare  occasions, 
took  in  solitude  through  the  week.  He  used  fre- 
quently, at  this  hour,  to  entertain  my  brother  and 
me  with  scripture  stories  told  in  familiar  language ; 
and  we  had  no  objection  to  repetitions  on  one  Sun- 
day of  what  we  had  heard  on  a  like  previous  occa- 
sion. The  story  of  Gideon  was  a  great  favourite, 
and  extatic  was  the  moment  when  my  father  came 
to  narrate  the  breaking  of  the  jugs,  the  sudden 
blaze  of  the  lamps,  and  the  accompanying  shout  of 
the  watchword,  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon."  Whether  my  father  went  on  with  the 
story  so  as  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  slaughter 
of  the  Midianites  I  cannot  recollect;  perhaps  he 
wisely  ended  in  the  brilliant  point  of  the  tale,  or 
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perhaps  the  exaltation  then  excited  rendered  us  in- 
sensible to  any  thing  that  might  follow. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  recollect  his  reaching 
down  from  a  dusty  shelf  a  quarto  bible,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  me  the  particulars  relating  to  Bel  and  the 
dragon,  which  I  believe  was  the  circumstance  which 
gave  me  a  knowledge  that  there  were  such  books  as 
the  Apocrypha,  and  these  I  pretty  soon  made  myself 
acquainted  with;  as  much  of  them,  at  least,  as  is 
narrative ;  and  this  interval  of  the  Sunday  became 
to  me  a  source,  of  great  interest  and  much  informa- 
tion, which  I  drew  from  Stackhouse's  History  of  the 
Bible,  in  two  very  large  volumes,  in  folio.  These 
volumes  I  perused  honestly  through ;  many  parts 
more  than  once  or  twice.  The  notes,  which  con- 
tained quotations  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
excited  intense  curiosity,  and  made  me  long  for  the 
time  when  I  should  be  thought  fit  for  learning  such 
languages,  especially  Latin,  which,  without  under- 
standing, I  read  with  great  zest,  much  enjoying  the 
melody  of  the  words. 

How  far  my  dear  mother  would  have  sanctioned  a 
Sunday's  reference  to  the  Apocrypha  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  judge.  When  she  knew  that  I  studied 
Stackhouse  intensely,  she  used  an  expression  which 
conveyed  not  approbation,  but  a  toleration,  of  which 
I  gladly  availed  myself.  I  presume  that  she  thought 
the  work  too  discursive  and  too  little  devotional  for 

a  Sabbath-day's  exercise. 

E 
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My  two  hours  of  enjoyment  ended  on  the  prepa- 
rations for  visiting  chapel  at  five. 

I  might  mention,  that  in  my  reading  days  I  had 
my  tea  brought  up  to  the  chamber  in  which  I  fixed 
myself.  It  came  by  the  hands  of  kind,  indefatigable 
Sarah,  and  was  taken  with  little  or  no  interruption 
to  my  reading. 

The  evening  service  at  the  chapel  followed  the 
afternoon  service  as  to  routine  but  not  as  to  length. 
It  continued  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  the 
third  welcome  amen  was  pronounced  at  about  half- 
past  six. 

There  was  another  cause  of  relief  in  this  part  of 
the  service.  The  methodists,  especially  that  set 
which  owned  Whitfield  as  a  leader,  had  acquired 
great  strength.  They  had  introduced  many  new 
tunes,  and  such  as  were  better  suited  to  an  unin- 
structed  taste  than  the  grave  harmony  which  had 
preceded  them.  These  tunes  were  many  of  them 
calculated  for  metres  not  in  our  established  psalm 
books.  Those,  therefore,  who  took  the  tunes  had 
also  to  take  the  hymns  which  they  fitted.  The  in- 
troduction of  these  hymns  was  objected  to  by  some 
influential  members  of  the  congregation,  but  the 
multitude  was  in  their  favour.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  their  use  should  be  restricted  to  the 
evening  service  ;  thus  giving  the  objectors  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  them,  by  abandoning  the  benefit 
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of  a  third  service.  This  variety  of  hymns  and  tunes 
rendered  the  final  service  sometimes  more  than 
tolerable. 

On  the  return  home  our  good  mother  took  us  into 
her  chamber  to  repeat  our  catechism  and  our  hymns. 
For  the  purpose  of  these  repetitions  the  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism  was  divided  into  three  portions ; 
the  first  contained  38  answers,  the  second  not  quite 
so  many,  and  the  third  still  fewer ;  the  whole  made 
up  107.  Of  these  portions,  taken  in  turn,  one  was 
repeated  every  week ;  so  that  the  whole  catechism 
would  be  gone  through  about  sixteen  times  per  an- 
num, allowing  four  weeks  for  occasional  omissions. 

Another  set  of  repetitions  was  more  pleasant 
because  quite  voluntary.  We  repeated  hymns  and 
psalms  which  occurred  to  our  recollection  and  our 
choice.  Committing  such  poetry  to  memory  was 
always  easy  to  me  from  my  earliest  recollection ; 
and  therefore,  no  doubt,  the  more  pleasant.  Our 
extracts  were  made  from  Watts,  from  Doddridge, 
from  Mason,  and  from  a  collection  by  Madon.  The 
last  were  favourites  from  the  varieties  of  their 
metre,  and  from  their  being,  in  consequence,  suited 
to  a  number  of  new  and  lively  tunes  coming  into 
vogue  about  the  year  1770 ;  a  date  which,  however, 
I  found  no  pleasure  in  expressing.  The  previous 
year  1769  was  that  in  which  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  way  of  distinguishing  years  by 

E  2 
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their  number ;  and  was  well  pleased  with  the  me- 
trical expression  of  the  number  first  learnt.  That 
of  the  subsequent  1770  ended  in  what  my  ear  felt 
as  a  bathos ;  and  I  longed  for  the  metrical  restora- 
tion of  1771- 

There  was,  however,  one  circumstance  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  these  hymns  and  tunes, 
not  coming  upon  us  at  first,  but  subsequently  far 
from  pleasant  either  to  me  or  my  brother.  This 
was  the  setting  up  of  weekly  worship  on  a  Friday 
night,  under  the  auspices  of  that  fervent  follower  of 
the  celebrated  Whitfield,  Lady  Huntingdon.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  street  where  my  father 
lived;  and  though  it  was  not  the  practice  of  any 
others  of  the  family  to  attend  these  meetings,  it  was 
my  mother's  wish  that  my  brother  and  I  should  do 
so;  and  this  wish  we  dutifully,  though  far  from  de- 
lightfully, complied  with. 

I  remember  one  instance  in  which  we  were  put  to 
the  blush  on  this  account.  Two  of  our  companions 
met  us  at  a  small  distance  from  the  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  told  us  they  were  going  to  hear  the 
Methodists,  and  proposed  our  going  with  them  as 
an  act  of  schoolboy  curiosity.  My  brother,  to 
prevent  the  suspicion  of  our  attendance  being  a 
regular  thing,  proposed  to  me  as  though  led  by  the 
suggestion  to  comply  with  the  proposal.  My  own 
hypocrisy  went  no  farther  than  silent  acquiescence. 
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When  we  had  made  part  of  the  congregation  for 
some  time,  our  companions  went  out,  making  sig- 
nals to  us  to  accompany  them.  This  would  not 
suit  our  condition ;  therefore  we  kept  our  places. 
After  a  while,  the  younger  of  our  two  companions 
came  back,  and  urged  it  upon  us  to  come  out, 
saying  that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  brother  for  that 
purpose ;  and  pressing  the  suit  in  a  way  that  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  zealous  hearer.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  place  was  not  furnished  with 
pews,  nor  even  with  a  sufficiency  of  seats ;  and  we 
were  standing,  and  that  very  near  the  preacher's 
desk.  The  irritated  hearer  seized  our  interfering 
mate,  dragged  him  from  us  with  great  violence, 
and  pushed  him  into  the  street.  How  this  was 
explained,  when  we  met  at  school  the  day  following, 
I  do  not  recollect.  I  believe,  however,  we  escaped 
all  scandal  as  far  as  the  worshippers  were  concerned. 
I  have  mentioned  Madon.  This  was  the  clergy- 
man who,  some  years  afterwards,  made  much  noise 
by  a  publication  which  he  called  Thelypthora; 
urging  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy.  It  was  then 
proposed  by  some  of  the  purists  o£  the  regular  dis- 
senting congregations,  that  his  collection  of  hymns 
should  no  longer  be  a  text  book  for  the  worship 
there.  The  objection  was  overruled  on  the  ground 
that  the  hymns  were  good,  and,  perhaps,  none  of 
them  composed  by  the  collector.  This  book  had, 
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indeed^  been  confined  to  the  evening  service  as  being 
prominently  Calvinistic,  and  therefore  not  meet- 
ing the  taste  of  such  members  of  the  congregation 
as  patronized  rational  doctrines.  These  gentlemen 
could  escape  by  confining  their  attendance  to  the 
morning  and  afternoon  services. 

To  go  back  to  the  Sunday  evening.  After  the 
repetition  of  hymns,  in  which  we  had  no  limitation 
either  way  as  to  quantity,  followed  an  affectionate 
address  from  our  beloved  mother,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  delightful  portion  of  our  Sunday's 
exercise.  And  this  was  a  scene  which  now,  at  an 
average  distance  of  near  fourscore  years,  I  cannot 
call  to  recollection  but  with  the  most  vivid  emotions. 
The  discourse  was  an  exhortation  to  the  practice  of 
religious  and  moral  duties ;  and  which,  I  doubt  not, 
had  on  us  a  most  powerful  influence  as  to  our  future 
characters.  This  influence  I  am  sure  would  have 
been  more  beneficial  had  its  direction  been  less 
pointedly  towards  what  the  divines  call  first- table 
duties,  viz.,  such  as  have  the  Almighty  for  their  im- 
mediate object,  and  more  towards  those  observances 
which  regard  our  fellow  men.  The  latter  are  com- 
prehended with  comparative  ease,  and  the  obligation 
to  practice  is  more  within  a  child's  apprehension. 
He  cannot  see  how  any  thing  which  he  does  can 
operate  either  advantageously  or  otherwise  towards 
the  Almighty  Creator.  Nor  can  he  see  how  a 
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watchfulness  on  God's  part  as  to  these  performances 
can  consist  with  that  dignity  of  character  which  he 
has  been  taught  in  general  terms  to  ascribe  to  the 
object  of  worship.  Still,  taking  them  for  all  in  all, 
I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  impressions  which  they 
made  upon  my  mind  at  this  age  of  susceptibility. 
The  close  was  attended  with  the  gift  of  a  piece  of 
plum  cake  or  something  of  the  kind;  an  almost 
necessary  preparation  for  what  was  to  follow.  This 
was  the  reading  in  the  family  of  some  long  religious 
abstract — often  a  whole  sermon — to  be  followed  by 
the  longest  of  my  father's  prayers ;  all  which  were 
extempore.  In  this  exercise  he  was  considered,  I 
believe,  as  acquitting  himself  with  considerable 
credit. 

And  here  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  re- 
porting what  I  have  heard  respecting  the  practice  of 
my  pious  maternal  grandfather ;  namely,  that  when 
he  was  applied  to  for  sanctioning  matrimonial  ad- 
vances to  one  of  his  daughters,  he  would  lead  the 
candidate  into  a  private  room,  and  put  him  to  the 
test  as  to  his  ability  and  fervour  in  the  performance 
of  this  religious  duty. 

When  the  prayer  of  Sunday  night  was  concluded, 
my  feelings  I  was  used  to  compare  with  those  of 
Christian  when  his  burthen  was  miraculously  un- 
strapped and  fell  from  his  back.  This  conclusion 
would  occur  about  nine  o'clock.  The  family  then 
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took   a   cheerful   supper,  and   thoughts  of  religion 
were  suspended  for  the  time. 

I  may  here  mention  some  recollections  as  to 
passing  events.  About  the  year  1769,  when  I  was 
about  six  years  old,  Wilkes' s  affair  raised  considera- 
ble agitation  through  the  country.  My  parents 
were  pious  and  loyal,  and  having  no  counterpoising 
bias,  were  decidedly  hostile  to  Wilkes  ;  and  one  of 
my  schoolfellows  who  lived  in  our  neighbourhood 
having  bound  a  paper  to  his  hat,  inscribed  in  large 
characters,  "Wilkes  and  Liberty/5  I  took  him  to 
task  for  this  impropriety,  as  I  considered  it.  Whether 
my  arguments  produced  conviction  or  not  I  do  not 
remember :  they  did  not,  however,  produce  a  quarrel. 
The  occasion,  however,  led  me  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  King  and  his  powers.  I  felt  much  dis- 
appointed at  finding  that  so  good  a  ruler  could  not 
make  what  laws  he  pleased.  I  was  comforted,  how- 
ever, by  learning  that  he  could  get  laws  made  by 
talking  to  the  gentlemen.  These  were  my  mother's 
words. 

In  arguing  the  subject  of  Wilkes  with  a  young 
man  of  the  neighbourhood  of  some  intelligence  and 
considerably  older  than  myself,  I  became  puzzled  on 
being  assured  by  him  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  very 
good  man,  and  that  while  others  of  the  gentry  were 
playing  at  cards  on  a  Sunday,  he  was  hearing  a 
sermon  from  some  good  presbyterian  parson.  I  got 
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a  third  version  of  the  historical  question  from  an 
aunt,  who  told  me  that  though  Wilkes  was  certainly 
a  bad  man,  he  was  an  instrument  *in  the  hands  of 
Providence  to  bring  about  that  which  is  good. 
Subsequent  reading  has  established  in  my  mind  the 
correctness  of  this  tertium  quid. 

To  give  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  my  recol- 
lections, I  remember  being  told  that  the  great 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  come  out  of  prison  at  Easter. 
I  have  no  circumstance,  however,  by  which  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  year. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Staffordshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire canal  was  brought  to  Kidderminster ; 
and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  seeing  the  path 
which  it  was  to  take  marked  by  men  who  were 
taking  small  portions  of  turf  out  of  the  soil  at  in- 
tervals. I  also  remember  two  pumps  that  were 
employed  for  draining  a  small  portion  of  the  Stour, 
while  an  aqueduct  bridge  was  thrown  over  it ;  and 
that  these  pumps  were  worked  by  a  stream  of  water 
brought  in  a  wooden  trough.  I  was  also  not  long 
after  taken  by  my  mother  to  Birmingham  and  there 
led  by  my  eldest  brother  to  see  the  men  working  at 
the  construction  of  the  Birmingham  Wharf.  Navi- 
gable canals  then  were  almost  a  new  contrivance — 
in  our  country,  at  least.  Their  introduction  did  not 
operate  in  favour  of  my  father's  fortune.  Though 
not  indisposed  for  enterprise  he  took  no  share  in 
these  concerns. 
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The  canal  which  came  to  Kidderminster  took 
away  many  of  his  customers.  His  shop  stood  at  the 
side  of  the  waggon  road  by  which  coals  had  come 
into  the  town.  As  well  as  bread  he  sold  horse-corn ; 
and  the  coal  waggons  brought  him  considerable 
trade.  It  was  probably  from  a  shadowy  foresight  of 
this  result  that  he  looked  unfavourably  upon  the  spe- 
culation, and  his  hopes  that  it  might  not  answer 
biased  his  judgment. 

Such,  threescore  years  afterwards,  was  precisely 

the  case  with  my  dear  friend  Mr.  C ,  who  thus 

lost  a  favourable  chance  of  speculating  to  advantage 
in  railway  shares. 

The  decline  in  my  father's  business  which  fol- 
lowed from  waggons  giving  place  to  boats,  might 
have  been  fully  compensated  by  acquisition  of  canal 
property  cheaply  purchased.  £100  shares  in  the 
canal  spoken  of  became  eventually  worth  £600  each ; 
paying  handsome  interest  from  the  time  of  the 
canal's  completion. 

In  my  early  recollections,  my  father's  oven, 
which  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  (that  is  a  mere 
vault  with  a  floor  of  bricks  and  a  flat  arch  of  bricks 
for  its  roof,)  was  heated  with  faggots.  These  fag- 
gots were  procured  from  a  wood  in  the  parish  at 
about  a  mile  distant  from  my  father's,  belonging  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  of  the  Foley  family.  This 
wood  was  divided  into  twelve  portions ;  one  of 
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which  was  felled  annually  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing charcoal  to  iron  forges,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  smaller  branches 
furnished  faggots  barely  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  town.  It  was  consequently  considered  somewhat 
of  a  favour  to  grant  any  one  the  requisite  supply  of 
these  faggots.  • 

In  the  canvass  for  a  county  election,  my  father,  as 
a  freeholder,  was  canvassed  in  behalf  of  some  can- 
didate, I  do  not  know  whom,  by  the  steward  of  the 
manor.  This  gentleman  expressed  himself  confident 
that  Mr.  Hill  would  give  his  vote  according  to  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Foley.  I  think  the  squire  had  not 
then  been  made  a  lord.  My  father  hesitated,  and 
could  not  bring  himself  to  the  expected  compliance. 
The  result  was  that  at  the  next  faggot  harvest  my 
father's  application  was  refused  and  he  was  put  thus 
to  great  inconvenience.  Faggots  he  got,  but  it  was 
from  a  wood  at  four  miles  distance,  which  very  con- 
siderably augmented  the  cost.  Coals  were  no  scarce 
article  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  there  was  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  coal  called  "  spinning  coal"  found  in 
small  quantities.  This  was  inflammable  almost 
equally  with  wood ;  and  my  father  thought  that  a 
mixture  of  that  with  his  faggots  might  prove  econo- 
mical. The  experiment  succeeded.  A  greater  and 
greater  proportion  of  coal  was  employed,  and,  by 
way  of  a  further  experiment,  a  portion  of  common 
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coal  was  used  in  place  of  at  least  some  of  the 
spinning  coal ;  still  with  success ;  and  it  was  ulti- 
mately found  very  practicable  to  heat  the  oven  with 
fuel  consisting  almost  entirely  of  common  coal. 
This  was  a  cheap  substitute,  even  for  faggots  fur- 
nished as  originally.  Other  bakers  profited  by  my 
father's  experience,  and  the  faggots  now  sadly 
lacked  purchasers  ;  and  now  applications  were  made 
to  my  father  to  know  if  he  had  no  room  for  faggots, 
from  the  quarter  which  had  refused  the  supply. 

My  mother's  brother,  Mr.  Joshua  Symonds,  was 
a  very  popular  dissenting  minister  settled  at  Bedford, 
as  pastor  of  the  same  congregation  as  had  formerly 
been  instructed  by  a  far  more  celebrated  man,  John 
Bunyan.  My  uncle  however  inferior  to  his  pastoral 
ancestor  in  genius  or  in  fame,  was  not  a  whit  behind 
him  in  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  Now,  previously  to 
his  appointment  the  congregation  had,  in  the  course 
of  time,  relaxed  from  puritanical  strictness  of  belief. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  philanthropist  Howard 
had  been  a  member  of  it ;  and  when  my  uncle  be- 
came its  minister,  Mr.  Howard  withdrew  from  the 
society  and  united  himself  to  another  congregation 
holding  opinions  more  liberal. 

An  election  subsequently  came  on  at  Bedford. 
Mr.  Howard  was  a  candidate.  My  uncle,  impressed 
with  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Howard's  character, 
ignored  both  the  secession  and  the  diversity  of  re- 
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ligious  opinions  which  had  marked  the  candidate, 
and  not  only  gave  Mr.  Howard  his  vote,  but  used 
all  his  influence  in  favour  of  that  gentleman ;  and 
the  'influence  of  a  popular  dissenting  minister  is 
well  known  to  be  considerable. 

The  cause  was  not  successful ;  but  as  "  brave  men 
love  the  brave,55  so  candid  men  love  the  candid. 
Mr.  Howard,  thenceforward,  became  one  of  my 
uncle's  most  attached  friends  :  always  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  any  work  that  he  published :  and  my 
uncle's  daughter,  Mrs.  Emery,  of  Stroud,  now  pos- 
sesses at  least  one  autograph  letter  of  the  philan- 
thropist to  her  father. 

Mr.  Howard  still  adhered  to  the  congregation 
which  he  joined,  but  renewed  his  annual  subscription 
to  the  expenses  of  the  congregation  which  he  had 
quitted. 

I  may  mention  that  an  autograph  letter  of 
Howard's  to  my  uncle  was  also  for  some  years  in 
possession  of  my  mother.  From  her's  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  my  sister,  Williams,  but  is  now 
unhappily  lost. 

I  think  whatever  of  the  kind  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Emery  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  for  use  in  the  Gallery  of  Portraits. 

Through  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Wilberforce  became  a 
correspondent  with  my  uncle.  Mr.  Newton,  too, 
of  Olney,  the  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper,  was  also  in 
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close  friendship  with  my  uncle.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  intimacy  betwixt  my  uncle  and  the  poet.  I 
think  it  probable  that  my  uncle  died  too  early  for 
such  an  acquaintance  to  take  place.  He  did  not 
live  to  be  an  old  man.  How  far  his  profession,  after 
he  became,  like  John  Bunyan,  a  baptist,  may  have 
injured  his  health  I  know  not;  only  this,  that  he 
literally  copied  the  proto-baptist  in  immersing  his 
disciples  in  a  river,  and,  I  suppose,  an  open  river. 

About  this  time  I  was  removed  from  the  school  of 
the  good  old  lady  who,  as  well  as  her  husband,  had 
previously  taught  my  mother,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  excellent  master.  He  had  lately  adopted 
the  profession  after  a  failure  in  business.  He  was, 
however,  an  intelligent  man,  and  proceeded  on 
principles  more  liberal  than  such  as  were  at  all 
general  in  his  day.  I  was  his  fourth  scholar — none 
of  us  writers.  Our  practice  was  to  read  three  times 
and  spell  once  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  and 
the  afternoon.  In  the  intervals  we  ran  out  into  a 
roomy  back-yard  and  played  with  all  our  might,  and 
returned  to  our  lessons  when  called  in  with  as  much 
glee  as  we  had  run  to  our  sports ;  for  one  was  not 
much  more  lively  than  the  other. 

The  number  of  scholars  was  continually  increas- 
ing; and  we  all  thought  the  more  the  merrier. 
Among  others  a  second  cousin  of  mine  was  brought 
by  his  father,  who  handed  a  book  to  the  master, 
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with  information  that  this  had  been  read  in  by  the 
boy  at ee  Kattern  Ellis's."  I  copy  the  words  literally, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  day  and  place, 
by  which  persons  considered  of  no  great  considera- 
tion were  familiarly  spoken  of  by  their  unaccompanied 
Christian  and  sur-names.  As  the  good  lady  whom  I 
had  left  was  always  called  "  Mistress  Williams"  so 
constantly  that  I  never  became  acquainted  with  her 
Christian  name,  I  presume  that  she  was  of  a  higher 
grade.  There  was  another  lady  schoolmistress  who 
was  designated  "  Ma5 am  Southall."  She  must  have 
been  at  the  height  of  the  profession,  as  her  title 
wanted  nothing  but  the  d  to  match  with  that  of  a 
neighbouring  lady  living  on  her  fortune,  distinguished 
as  "  Madam  Aram." 

The  school  at  which  my  father  had  been  taught 
was  then  extant,  conducted  by  George  Pool.  My 
master  was  Mr.  Griffith.  George  Pool  and  Kattern 
Ellis  were,  I  conceive,  the  last  in  the  profession  in 
Kidderminster  who  familiarly  bore  their  naked 
Christian  names. 

About  this  time  I  was  amused  by  learning  from 
my  grandfather,  who  visited  London  annually  to 
buy  second-hand  clothes,  that  the  people  in  London 
called  every  body  mister  and  mistress.  "They 
would  even  say  to  a  beggar  woman,  tfWe  have 
nothing  for  you,  mistress/" 

To   go  back   to   Kattern  Ellis.     The   name   was 
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quite  new  to  me,  and  I  understood  the  communica- 
tion to  imply  that  the  book  in  question  contained 
the  story  of  the  Cat  and  Ellis.  The  circumstance 
awakened  a  keen  curiosity,  and  I  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  seek  a  treat  in  the  perusal  of  the 
supposed  interesting  story ;  when,  to  my  signal  dis- 
appointment, I  found  the  book  to  be  an  abridgment 
of  the  Gospels  under  the  title,  The  History  of  Jesus. 
When  I  say  disappointment,  I  could  not  suggest 
any  thing  farther  than  the  loss  of  all  hopes  of  any 
story  with  which  I  was  then  unacquainted. 

The  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  scriptures  as 
reading  lessons  took  away  the  intense  interest 
which  they  must  excite  on  a  first  acquaintance 
with  them  at  a  more  mature  age,  and  which  is  hap- 
pily left,  at  least  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  youth 
of  the  present  age. 

Things  went  on  thus  pleasantly  for  a  year;  I 
believe  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  seven.  At 
the  end  of  that  year  I  became  what  would  be  con- 
sidered as  perfect,  in  orthography,  without  ever 
getting  a  single  spelling  lesson  or  once  writing  from 
dictation ;  indeed,  I  had  not  meddled  with  a  pen, 
and  yet  had  picked  up,  I  know  not  how,  some  little 
knowledge  of  arithmetic. — I  should  except  one 
means,  namely,  that  my  good  master  furnished  me 
with  the  multiplication  table.  I  repeated  some  of  this 
occasionally,  but  I  have  not  the  most  distant  recol- 
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lection  of  once  realizing  the  old  school  couplet — 

"  Multiplication  is  vexation." 

The  table  never  cost  me  a  moment's  labour.  This 
I  consider  as  due  to  the  animated  manner  in  which 
the  school  of  this  excellent  master  was  conducted. 

This  period  of  enjoyment — one  of  the  happiest 
years  of  my  life — was  ended  by  the  master's  giving 
up  the  school  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement 
more  speedily  afforded.  He  had  the  offer  of  a 
situation  as  clerk  to  a  manufacturer,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  more  eligible  than  his  occupation  as  a 
schoolmaster.  This  determination  was  announced 
while  I  was  at  Birmingham  visiting  my  aunt  Cocks, 
and  was  made  known  to  me  by  my  kind  friend,  my 
father's  apprentice,  James  Teverell,  who  came  to 
fetch  me  home.  The  report  was  given  and  received 
as  would  have  been  that  of  a  friend's  death.  I  came 
home  with  a  heavy  heart  at  having  lost  my  school. 

I  called  upon  Mr.  Griffith  at  the  counting-house, 
where  he  was  engaged,  as  upon  a  dear  friend.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  Stourport,  where  I  called 
upon  him  many  years  after,  dined  with  him,  and 
cannot  think  of  him  even  at  this  day  but  with 
affectionate  remembrance.  He  was  then  teaching 
school,  but  in  a  very  small  town.  Had  he  con- 
tinued the  school  at  Kidderminster,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  would  have  been  eminently  successful. 

In  my  own  career  I  have,  as  far  as  difference  of 
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circumstances  would  permit,  exerted  the  spirit  im- 
bibed under  the  care  of  this  excellent  man. 

I  think  I  may  fairly  ascribe  to  Mr.  Griffith  the 
taste  for  mental  arithmetic,  as  it  is  now  so  properly 
called,  but  which  in  those  days  was  known  by  the 
expression  of  "reckoning  in  the  head."  This  I 
have  practised  from  very  early  recollection,  which, 
however,  I  cannnot  trace  beyond  the  stage  of  my 
tuition,  which  I  have  now  so  fully  described.  The 
practice  has  always  been  useful  to  me.  A  number 
of  years  afterwards  I  found  myself  able  to  check 
the  reckonings  of  carpenters  who  computed  by  the 
slide-rule,  keeping  a  fully  equal  pace  with  them  in 
the  several  operations ;  and  to  this  very  day  mental 
reckoning  supplies  me  with  amusement,  when  want 
of  eyesight  precludes  reading,  and  solitude  cuts  off 
conversation  with  others. 

I  now  contracted  a  thorough  love  of  arithmetic,  and 
was  charmed  with  its  powers,  as  that (( subtraction," 
as  my  father  pronounced  it  (when  he  gave  me  the 
information)  would  enable  me  to  know  in  what  year 
a  person  was  born,  provided  I  could  learn  how  old 
he  was  at  present. 

This  noble  division  of  the  great  science  I  was  to 
practise  in  form  at  my  next  school.  It  became  a 
matter  of  a  friendly  contention  to  which  of  the  two 
principal  schoolmasters  of  the  town  I  should  then 
be  put.  The  one  of  these,  Mr.  Taylor,  was  an  ex- 
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cellent  penman,  and  a  very  successful  teacher  of 
penmanship — combining,  what  is  not  always  the 
case,  the  powers  both  of  practising  an  art  and  of 
teaching  it.  The  other,  Mr.  Jones,  was  a  far  infe- 
rior penman,  but  very  neat  in  his  manuscript,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  collect,  a  good  practical  arithme- 
tician. On  reporting  to  my  uncle,  John  Symonds, 
a  medical  man  in  good  practice,  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  I  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Jones.  I  remarked 
that  my  father  considered  Mr.  Taylor  as  the  best 
writing  master;  "but  Mr.  Jones,"  answered  my 
uncle,  "  is  best  for  accounts." 

My  uncle  I  conclude  would  have  some  partiality 
for  Mr.  Jones,  as  for  a  protege  of  his  friend  and  his 
father's  friend,  Dr.  Johnstone,  the  father  of  our  ex- 
cellent friend  at  Edgbaston.  By  the  influence  of 
this  able  physician,  Mr.  Jones  had  been  raised  from 
the  rank  of  a  journeyman  weaver  to  that  of  a  school- 
master, when  the  pre-addition  of  John,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Mister;  dis- 
tinguishing him  in  fashion  from  George  Pool,  who 
still  exercised  the  profession. 

I  may  mention  here  that  Mr.  Jones  had  a  tolera- 
ble talent  for  versification  ;  had  been  introduced  by 
Dr.  Johnstone  to  Lord  Lyttelton ;  and  published  a 
volume  of  poetry,  which  I  have  not  seen  since  I  was 
at  an  age  to  estimate  its  merit  as  to  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  the  poetical  talent,  but  am  not  mistaken  as  to 
the  fluency  of  its  versification. 
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My  own  wishes  were  towards  Mr.  Jones,  because 
several  of  those  who  had  been  my  schoolfellows 
under  Mistress  Williams  had  gone  from  her  care  to 
that  of  Mr.  Jones.  This  consideration  being  argued 
by  my  mother  obtained  my  father's  consent,  and  I 
was  accordingly  placed  under  Mr.  Jones's  care. 

The  choice  was,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think, 
fortunate.  Mr.  Taylor  besides  his  day-school  had 
the  care  of  the  dissenting  charity  school,  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  boys,  I  think  forty,  all  as  may 
be  presumed  of  the  lower  class,  and,  consequently, 
of  less  courteous  manners  than  the  pupils  of  his 
rival.  This  term  I  would  not  use  in  a  hostile  signi- 
fication. Mr.  Taylor  besides  being  a  schoolmaster 
was  the  bookseller  of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Jones 
among  his  regular  purchasers  of  stationery. 

This  latter  gentleman  I  found  more  scrupulous  in 
his  attire,  and  more  precise  in  all  details  of  etiquette 
than  Mr.  Griffith;  having,  as  I  should  infer,  a  less 
liberal  education,  and  being  brought  into  connexion 
with  men  of  superior  station,  he  was  anxious  to 
copy  their  manners  with  blind  obedience  to  authority. 
This,  of  course,  is  what  I  have  concluded  from  paral- 
lel cases  observed  in  my  mature  years.  Some  way 
or  other  this  habit  produced  in  me  a  kind  of  instinc- 
tive dislike  which  I  then  in  ignorance  ascribed  to  its 
resting  upon  "good  manners/'  as  they  were  called, 
and  which  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  raising  in 
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me  a  preference  for  vulgarity.  In  matters  of  eti- 
quette Mr.  Jones  was  very  precise,  according  to  his 
knowledge^  and  with  his  prescribed  forms  I  faith- 
fully complied^  however  opposed  they  might 'be  to 
the  taste  I  have  thus  alluded  to. 

As  I  had  left  Mr.  Griffith  nothing  more  than  a 
reader,  such  I  commenced  with  Mr.  Jones  at  the 
age  of  about  seven.  We  had  no  playground  nor 
opportunities  of  sport  within  school-hours ;  none  of 
those  delightful  games  at  spelling  for  places,  as  it 
was  called. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  general  duration  of 
school-hours  in  the  town.  In  all  but  the  free- 
school,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  extended  from  nine 
to  noon,  and  from  two  to  five.  Each  of  these  in- 
tervals was  now  diversified  with  two  reading  lessons ; 
one  for  the  readers  and  one  for  the  writers.  My 
acquisitions  in  the  art  of  reading  were  above  medi- 
ocrity ;  and  when  the  call  was  made  for  the  readers 
to  read,  on  my  application  to  learn  whether  I  was  to 
take  part  in  the  lesson,  Mr.  Jones  told  me  that  I  was, 
and  again  when  he  should  call  the  writers  to  read. 
This  was  good  news ;  since,  for  the  rest  of  the  three 
hours  we  readers  had  to  sit  in  strict  silence,  and 
without  any  occupation  but  such  as  we  could  find 
for  ourselves.  This,  for  myself,  was  for  the  most 
part  supplied  by  perusing  such  books  as  I  had  or 
could  borrow.  Among  the  latter  was  a  mutilated 
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copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  the  torso  of  which  began, 
as  I  vividly  recollect,  with  the  words,  ( e  more  than 
thirty  dancing  round  a  fire ;"  by  which  those  who 
are  familiarly  acquainted  with  that  fascinating  book 
will  perceive  how  dreadfully  my  copy  had  suffered 
mutilation  in  its  previous  parts.  Enough,  however, 
remained  to  rivet  my  attention  and  make  me  tho- 
roughly in  love  with  the  book.  This,  however,  I 
must  now  ascribe  to  the  circumstance  of  my  copy 
being  greatly  abridged  from  the  original ;  for  long- 
ing to  see  the  whole  of  Robinson  Crusoe  I  obtained 
from  my  uncle,  John  Hill,  a  sight  of  the  large 
edition.  With  this  I  was  greatly  disappointed, 
having  to  encounter  much  matter  of  a  different 
complexion  from  that  which  I  had  enjoyed  in  the 
abridgment. 

This  edition  belonged  to  a  class  of  books  then 
produced  for  the  use  of  children ;  other  specimens 
of  which  I  recollect,  as  the  History  of  Joseph 
Andrews  and  that  of  Tom  Jones;  all  of  which, 
Robinson  Crusoe  included,  were,  I  guess,  entered  in 
the  index  expergatorius  of  my  dear,  precise  parents, 
as  they  never  came  into  my  hands  through  their's. 

As  I  was  eager  for  any  thing  to  read,  I  at  this 
time  looked  through  the  preface  to  a  spelling  book, 
of  which  I  do  not  remember,  if  I  ever  noticed,  the 
name.  This  preface,  if  I  reason  correctly,  must 
have  been  an  abridged  translation  of  Dr.  Wallace's 
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De  Loquela ;  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  sound 
of  y  was  a  mere  short  expression  of  the  sound  of  ee; 
and  that  of  w,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  a  similar 
shortening  of  oo.  I  do  not  remember  much  else 
that  I  then  collected ;  but  from  this  perusal  I  con- 
fidently date  the  disposition  which  has  ever  been 
strong  in  me  to  analize  and  compare  the  elements 
of  spoken  language.  From  that  time  I  have  ever 
held  the  opinion  that  y  and  w  had  a  title  to  rank  as 
vowels,  though  from  their  edging  so  closely  as  they 
do  sometimes  upon  the  character  of  consonants,  I 
now  prefer  to  call  them  semi-consonants.  This 
term  I  prefer  to  that  of  semi-vowel,  separate  from 
the  consideration  that  certain  decided  consonants 
take  this  latter  name ;  since  these  have  the  power 
of  supporting  a  syllable,  as  in  able,  smitten,  some- 
times in  enthusiasm,  and  in  such  French  words  as 
autre.  This  by  the  way. 

I  was  pretty  soon  assailed  by  a  looby  boy,  some 
years  older  than  myself,  but  inferior  to  all  of  my  age 
in  mental  capacity.  He  found,  from  something 
said,  that  I  was  a  Dissenter,  or  as  he  expressed  it,  a 
Presbyterian;  expressed  his  astonishment  at  this, 
telling  me  that  the  presbyterians  killed  a  good  king 
— a  better  king  than  any  that  reign  now.  This  led 
me  to  make  inquiries  of  my  parents  respecting  this 
accusation.  From  them  I  obtained  a  more  correct 
version  of  the  incident ;  not,  however,  vitiated  with 
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any  violent  party  assertions.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  pro- 
fessed, and  I  doubt  not,  a  conscientious  Churchman. 
In  our  parish,  morning  prayer  was  performed  at  the 
church  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  and  on  those 
days  we  were  marched  two  by  two  to  church,  where 
we  had  no  other  locality  but  the  middle  aisle,  as  this 
was  upon  those  occasions  occupied  by  none  but  our- 
selves. I  was  not  aware  that  custom  had  assigned 
it  to  the  poor  persons  who  had  no  other  place.  The 
circumstance,  however,  must  have  raised  no  objec- 
tion in  the  mind  of  persons  better  informed,  as 
among  our  number,  though  many  were  children  of 
the  working  classes,  there  were  others  from  the 
families  of  the  leading  tradesmen,  and  even  from 
some  supported  on  independent  fortunes. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  became  acquainted  with 
worship  as  carried  on  in  the  national  establishment, 
and  soon  conceived  a  preference  for  a  liturgy  over 
long  extempore  prayers.  We  had,  however,  no 
singing,  unless  the  prayer  day  happened  on  a  saint's 
day;  and  the  church  having  no  organ,  nor  any  choir 
that  performed  on  week-days,  this  was  missed. 
Still,  however,  the  frequency  of  change  from  prayer 
to  reading,  the  articulate  amen,  and  the  occasional 
responses,  which  were  all  new  to  me  who  had  never 
in  public  worship  been  more  than  passive,  with  ex- 
ception of  the  part  to  be  taken  in  psalm-singing — 
this  part  assigned  to  the  congregation  became  very 
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agreeable.  My  attention  was  for  the  first  time  fixed 
upon  the  whole  service,  and  I  soon  became  able  to 
repeat  nearly  all  of  what  may  be  called  the  fixed 
part  of  the  morning  prayer  without  looking  at  a 
book.  I  used  occasionally  to  bring  home  to  my 
mother  some  portion  that  impressed  me  on  the  day, 
to  which  the  only  reply  that  I  recollect  was,  fe  that's 
very  good/3  This  is  with  exception  of  one  instance 
when  I  gave  her  the  passage  of  the  Litany,  "Oh 
Lord,  arise  and  help  us  and  deliver  us  for  thine 
honour,"  which  did  not  meet  with  her  full  approba- 
tion. My  parents,  however,  never  expressed  the 
smallest  objection  to  my  thus  mixing  in  conformist 
worship ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  not  one  of  my 
dissenting  schoolfellows  was  withdrawn  from  this 
act  of  compliance.  We  were  quite  a  minority  of  the 
school,  but  on  Thursdays  and .  Saturdays  we  were 
rehearsed  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  while  our 
companions  of  the  Establishment  were  practised  in 
the  Church  Catechism.  Whether  these  had  any 
pains  taken  with  them  by  way  of  explanation  I  can- 
not say,  but  I  think  not.  The  business  was  thus 
managed.  While  Mr.  Jones  was  teaching  on  the 
chamber  floor,  Mrs.  Jones  was  instructing  girls  on 
the  ground-floor.  But  on  catechismal  days  the  boys 
and  girls  of  both  schools  were  assorted  according  to 
the  religious  professions  of  their  parents ;  and  whilst 
the  female  conformists  were  united  with  the  male  in 
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the  chamber  school,  we  took  fellowship  with  the 
girls  from  dissenting  families  on  the  lower  floor. 
They  had  the  advantage  over  us  of  being  taught  by 
the  master;  while  we  were  examined  by  a  senior 
boy  of  our  own  party. 

Here  I  may  mention  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  word  monitor.  On  my  joining  the  school, 
I  observed  that  while  the  generality  of  the  boys  kept 
close  in  their  places,  one  of  them  went  about  from 
place  to  place  marshalling  the  boys  so  as  to  give 
room  for  all,  and  taking  the  pens  of  the  writers  to 
the  master  to  be  mended.  I  asked  an  old  acquaint- 
ance who  had  been  at  the  school  some  time  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this.  We,  by  the  way,  were 
not  restrained  from  so  much  of  conversation,  provi- 
ded it  were  made  in  a  whisper.  He  told  me  that 
that  boy  was  "monitor."  I  rejoined,  "What's 
that?"  He  told  me  that  I  did  not  know  what 
modiior  was,  but  that  I  should  know  in  a  little  time. 
He  did  know,  he  said,  what  it  was  when  he  came  to 
the  school  first. 

This  I  call  a  vivid  representation  of  the  difficulty 
which  an  un analysing  intellect  finds  in  an  attempt 
at  communicating  knowledge.  The  manner  of  the 
whole  indicated  no  want  of  goodwill  but  merely  of 
power. 

By  the  way,  this  boy,  Benjamin  Penn,  was  in 
after  life  a  physician,  and  shewed,  I  believe,  no 
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narks  of  mental  inaptitude.  It  was  he  who  had 
previously  disputed  with  me  at  Mrs.  Williams' s  on 
the  question  whether  9  and  9  made  18,  as  I  con- 
tended, or  19. 

To  go  back  to  catechism.  Our  school  conformed 
to  the  usage  of  repeating  the  catechism,  during  the 
morning  service,  in  the  church,  at  some  time  or 
other  in  Lent.  Here  we  dissenters  were  not  all 
equally  conforming.  I,  however,  was  among  those 
who  followed  the  multitude ;  and  of  course  had  an 
additional  catechism  to  charge  my  memory  with. 

I  have  said  oefore  that  committing  to  memory, 
or  as  it  was  then  called,  "  learning  hy  heart,"  was 
always  an  easy  thing  to  me ;  and  I  soon  became  as 
accurate  in  my  repetitions  as  the  most  practised  of 
my  schoolfellows;  and  this  is  not  saying  a  little; 
for  we  were  so  thoroughly  drilled  for  this  important 
exhibition  that  I  do  not  recollect  an  error  made  in 
the  church  by  any  one  of  us — at  least  of  the  upper 
class ;  for  we  were  divided  for  this  purpose  into 
three  bodies,  each  exhibiting,  as  I  recollect,  on  a 
separate  day.  We  were  taught  to  observe  pauses 
and  intonation  with  more  or  less  correctness. 
Moreover,  our  bodily  observances  were  particularly 
attended  to;  each  boy  after  delivering  his  answer 
had  to  make  his  formal  bow  according  to  the  best 
fashion  of  the  day;  and  when  all  had  spoken,  the 
whole  class,  previous  to  withdrawing,  were  to  bow 
with  like  precision. 
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In  all  this  we  had  quite  the  superiority  over  the 
remaining  schools;  the  free- school  boys  far  from 
excepted:  for  these,  who  had  been  for  the  most 
part  our  predecessors,  took  some  pleasure  in  shew- 
ing us  that  they  were  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

In  this  year  of  my  life  I  remember  living  in  a 
state  of  thraldom  for  a  period  which  now  seems 
long,  but  how  lowg  it  was  in  reality,  I  know  not. 

Our  places  as  readers  were  in  a  great  measure 
fixed,  but  we  had  one  chance,  rarely  successful,  of 
gaining  a  step.  This  was  when  the  boy  next  above 
had  by  inattention  lost  the  place  in  the  lesson,  and 
was  not  prepared  to  take  the  verse  (we  always  read 
in  the  Scriptures)  which  came  to  his  turn.  If  the 
boy  to  succeed  could  count  20  and  enter  upon  the 
verse  before  the  defaulter,  the  two  changed  places. 
It  was  exceedingly  common,  upon  occasions  of 
hesitation,  for  an  eager  boy  to  repeat  a  few  of  the 
numerals,  but  these  awakening  the  attention  of  the 
wanderer,  for  the  most  part  allowed  him  time  to 
find  his  place,  at  least  before  the  teens  were  ex- 
hausted. My  own  eagerness  at  this  competition 
had  been  made  very  keen  by  perpetual  practice 
under  Mr.  Griffith;  and  one  day,  sitting  in  a  kind 
of  Alnaschar's  reverie,  I  supposed  myself  in  success- 
ful practice;  finished  my  20  and  began  to  read  my 
verse,  beginning,  "Oh  Lord  God" — the  sacred 
words  which  first  presented  themselves  to  my  recol- 
lection. 
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All  this  must  have  been  done,  I  conclude,  in 
vhisper;  becoming  audible  to  a  boy  near  me,  at 
;he  triumphant  commencement  of  the  verse,  which 
vvas  to  secure  my  attainment  of  a  place.  The  boy 
A^ho  overheard  me  charged  me  forthwith  with  saying 
e  naughty  words" — at  that  school,  as  I  suppose  in 
aiost  others  of  the  day,  a  crime  at  least  equal  to  that 
jf  a  lie  the  most  wilful.  I  was  terribly  frightened; 
begging  of  him  not  to  tell  the  master,  and  giving 
him  something  as  a  bribe.  From  that  time  the  art- 
ful rogue,  though  a  year  or  two  younger  than  my- 
self, contrived  to  keep  the  threat  as  a  means  of 
extortion.  All  that  I  could  get  together  of  apples, 
gingerbread,  &c.,  went  to  procure  silence.  At  last 
the  affair  becoming  known  to  many  of  our  school- 
fellows, I  summoned  courage  one  day  to  defy  the 
danger.  Some  of  my  well-disposed  schoolfellows 
gave  a  circumstantial  history  of  the  whole  affair  to 
the  master,  who  I  suppose  attributed  more  blame  to 
my  accuser  than  to  me.  At  any  rate  I  had  what  I 
considered  as  a  most  happy  escape. 

There  was  one  rule  here  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  well  judged.  This  was  the  imposition  for 
small  offences  of  a  task  usually  consisting  of  three 
verses  of  the  bible  to  be  committed  to  memory  by 
the  offender.  The  effect  of  this  rule  is  not  oblitera- 
ted even  at  this  day. 

To  prevent  any  favourable  selection  of  the  verses, 
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they  were  to  be  taken  from  the  point  at  which  the 
reading  lesson  of  the  day  would  begin,  and  in  con- 
sequence I  am  now  able  to  enumerate  correctly  the 
sons  of  Japhet  and  those  of  Abraham  by  Keturah; 
also  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour — from  Abraham 
to  David,,  and  even  onwards. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  faculty  of  committing  to 
memory  saved  me  from  imbibing  any  distaste  for 
the  Scriptures.  How  far  it  may  have  been  mis- 
chievous to  my  companions  I  judge  only  from  con- 
jecture. 

After  a  year's  exercise  in  reading,  I  was,  at  about 
the  age  of  eight,  placed  among  the  writers.  Here  I 
was  very  unfortunate.  The  master  was  a  very  neat 
penman  but  by  no  means  masterly ;  and  looked  more 
to  the  manner  in  which  letters  were  arranged  as  to 
each  other  than  to  the  shape  which  they  took  when 
separately  examined.  In  this  latter  kind  of  excel- 
lence I  have  reason  to  think  that  I  was  by  no  means 
deficient;  ever  taking  especial  care  to  follow  my 
copper-plate  copy  letter  by  letter.  My  failure  in 
the  other  particular  occurred  perpetually.  The  boys 
were  invited  to  enter  into  competition  one  with 
another.  My  antagonist  was  my  now  respected 
friend,  Mr.  George  Talbot.  His  excellence  was  of 
the  kind  suiting  the  taste  of  the  umpire ;  and  I  con- 
sequently lost  greatly  throughout  the  competition. 
I  have  since  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  pen- 
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manship  of  my  fellow  pupils,  Mr.  Talbot  included ; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  my  own,  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  by  the  comparison. 

After  a  harassing  year  I  was  permitted,  at  the  age 
of  nine,  to  begin  arithmetic,  and  was  now  as  tri- 
umphant as  I  had  before  been  unsuccessful ;  con- 
stantly knowing  how  to  work  the  sums  in  the  rule 
that  should  succeed  that  wherein  I  was  operating  at 
the  time,  and  frequently  called  upon  to  raise  a  blush 
on  the  faces  of  boys  older  than  myself. 

In  one  particular  instance,  however,  I  got  into  per- 
plexity. I  had  to  answer  the  question, ee What  number 
added  to  (one  given)  will  make  it  equal  to  (another 
given)  I"  Acting  with  the  dictates  of  unassisted 
reason,  I  placed  the  smaller  number  first,  left  a 
blank  below  it,  drew  a  line  and  then  copied  the 
greater.  The  blank  I  filled  up  by  discovering  as  I 
went  on  the  figure  that  suited  the  particular  place, 
and  thus  accomplished  the  business  very  correctly, 
though  anything  but  in  form.  Going  up  for  ex- 
amination, I  was  sent  back  with  a  short  decision, 
"It  is  wrong."  I  carefully  went  over  the  work, 
went  up.  again,  when  the  Court  repeated  the  decision. 
I  studied  and  studied  in  utter  despair,  for,  perhaps, 
more  than  a  day,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  consult 
my  father,  shewing  him  the  question  how  I  had 
worked  it.  He  then  told  me  that  it  was  to  be 
worked  in  the  form  of  subtraction.  A  trifling  hint 
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set  me  all  right,  and  I  now  got  a  decision  in  my 
favour. 

If  any  blame  should  be  thrown  on  my  master  for 
not  observing  or  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  my  diffi- 
culty, let  me  reply,  that  he  had  only  six-pence  a- 
week  for  teaching  me  as  a  writer  and  an  arith- 
metician. I  had  paid  only  three-pence  when  a 
reader  under  him,  as  under  Mr.  Griffith.  At  this 
price,  or  at  six  shillings  a-quarter,  as  the  more 
affluent  parents  paid,  were  taught  sons  of  the 
wealthiest  families  in  the  town  ;  the  quarterly  pay- 
ment being  the  most  liberal,  because  it  admitted  of 
no  escape,  which  took  place  when  an  absence  from 
school  extended  from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  weekly  payers 
from  being  volunteers  in  such  absence,  the  rule  was, 
in  rejoining  the  school,  to  place  the  pupil,  as  a  new 
scholar,  at  the  bottom  of  his  class. 

As  a  record  of  the  primitive  habits  of  the  day,  I 
shall  give  the  topography  of  the  school.  It  was 
kept  in  a  house  which  had  but  one  entrance  or  exit, 
and  which  consisted  of  only  four  rooms;  classing 
the  cellar  as  one.  On  the  ground  floor  the  .mistress 
taught  a  school  of  girls.  Through  this  lay  our  pas- 
sage to  the  chamber  in  which  we  were  taught.  The 
attic  was  the  sleeping-room  of  the  married  pair  and 
of  a  daughter.  How  far  it  was  divided  or  undivided 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  There  was  no  place 
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for  cooking  beside  the  school-room  of  the  mistress. 
The  back  premises  to  which  we  had  access  were 
common  to  at  least  three  houses  besides  that  which 
the  schools  occupied ;  and  the  house  was  situated  in 
what  may  be  called  a  semi-street  named  "  Behind 
Shops  •"  the  topography  whereof  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  peculiar  to  the  town.  The  shops  in  some 
respect  matched  with  the  Middle-row  of  Holborn, 
but  behind  the  shops  was  a  carriage  road.  The 
shops  faced  the  High-street.  The  habitations  of  the 
occupiers  turned  their  backs  upon  the  row  in  which 
the  school  stood ;  and  the  carriage  road  having  no 
causeway  but  on  the  school  side,  was  narrow  enough 
to  make  our  apartment,  though  on  the  chamber 
floor,  anything  but  lightsome.  This  I  found  a  great 
inconvenience;  informing  me,  as  I  believe  for  the 
first  time,  that  my  sight  was  not  of  ordinary 
strength.  It  was,  as  I  have  learnt  from  my  mother, 
feeble  from  the  hour  of  my  birth ;  and  about  this 
time,  asking  my  father  to  shew  me  how  to  make  a 
pen,  a  feat  which  I  had  seen  performed  by  some 
of  my  schoolfellows,  I  remember  his  reply,  "  I  fear 
thy  poor  sight  will  never  do  for  it."  Still  I  did 
learn  in  after  life  to  make  a  pen,  and  a  good  one, 
though  never  with  that  ease  and  expedition  which 
would  have  been  obtained  by  the  help  of  better 
sight. 

Our  school-room  as  well  as  gloomy  was  anything 
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but  large.  The  writers  on  the  bench  whereon  I 
generally  sat  had  no  access  to  their  places  but  under 
the  double  desk.  They  crept  under  at  one  end,  and 
emerged  into  sight  on  arrival  at  their  own  longitude. 
On  these  occasions  caution  was  required  on  the  part 
of  all  who  wrote  at  the  desk ;  and  the  formula  for 
warning  was  (( ware  jog/'  pronounced  aloud  previous 
to  diving. 

I  think  Mr.  Jones  would  have  been  far  from  a  bad 
instructor  had  he  been  more  at  his  ease  as  to  leisure. 
I  recollect  his  explaining  to  me  how  the  area  of  a 
triangle  was  found  by  multiplying  the  base  into  the 
perpendicular,  and  then  taking  the  half.  He  drew 
a  triangle  on  the  slate  and  completed  the  rectangle 
on  the  same  base,  and  made  me  observe  that  the 
triangular  part  on  the  outside  of  the  given  triangle 
was  equal  to  the  triangular  part  within  it,  of  which 
the  perpendicular  was  one  side. 

This  addition  to  my  knowledge  gave  me  much  de- 
light. It  was,  however,  a  rare  instance  of  the  pre- 
ceptor's excursion  beyond  the  boundaries  of  routine. 
Besides  being  a  schoolmaster  Mr.  Jones  was  vestry 
clerk  to  the  parish,  for  which  he  had  the  liberal 
salary  of  five  pounds  per  annum.  He  moreover 
kept  the  books  of  the  London  carrier  which  appeared 
occasionally  before  him,  one  marked  "Up  Book" 
and  the  other  "  Down  Book." 

Upon  one  .occasion  I   was  sent  with   the  parish 
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book  to  a  meeting  of  overseers  at  the  Town  Hall, 
where  the  business  was  to  decide  "yes"  or  "no"  on 
the  petition  of  working  men  to  be  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  poor's  rates.  I  stayed  and  listened 
to  some  of  the  poor  fellows''  pleadings,  until  being 
observed  by  one  of  the  overseers  who  happened  to 
know  me,  I  was  asked  by  the  civil  designation  of 
"  Master  Hill/'  what  I  waited  for.  I  answered 
readily  and  conscientiously,  "to  take  back  Mr.  Jones's 
book."  But  this  was  at  once  overruled  by  a  com- 
mission to  tell  Mr.  Jones  "  we  will  take  care  of  his 
book." 

I  may  mention  that  in  this  part  of  my  life,  I  sup- 
pose when  I  was  about  nine  years  old,  the  self-taught 
philosopher,  Ferguson,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Kidderminster ;  the  subscription  being  a  guinea  for 
the  twelve  lectures.  My  father  was  a  subscriber, 
and  as  his  business  did  not  allow  him  to  attend  con- 
stantly, and  the  admission  was  transferable,  my 
mother  sometimes,  and  myself  twice,  attended  in 
his  place. 

To-  one  lecture,  that  on  the  orrery,  my  father  took 
me  with  him,  to  pay  for  me  as  a  non-subscriber ; 
and  for  this  privilege  the  lecturer  charged  half-a- 
crown,  which  I  must  think  more  than  reasonable. 
However,  my  father  paid  it  very  cheerfully,  and  I 
had  a  full  half-crown's  worth  of  delight  if  not  of 
instruction.  The  subject  was,  as  I  -should  infer 
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from  my  recollections,  the  phases  of  the  moon  and 
the  nature  of  eclipses.  Of  this  I  learnt  nothing, 
but  had  the  pleasure  subsequently  of  seeing  the 
orrery  (which  I  now  figure  to  myself  as  a  very 
handsome  one)  in  full  motion  ;  Jupiter,  accompanied 
with  its  revolving  satellites,  performing  his  revolu- 
tion in  concert  with  the  inferior  planets.  I  do  not 
think  the  machine  comprehended  Saturn;  but  of 
this  I  speak  very  doubtfully. 

We  had  at  this  lecture  the  sight  of  a  machine  in 
which  a  horizontal  dial  was  divided  into  compart- 
ments on  which  respectively  the  primary  colours 
were  painted.  I  remember  bending  my  head  over 
his  machine  in  a  crowd  of  other  heads,  the  instru- 
ment being  placed  on  the  floor ;  and  when  we  had 
observed  the  dial  at  rest  and  remarked  its  variety  of 
colours,  the  lecturer  released  the  clock-work,  which 
whirling  the  dial  mixed  the  colours  effectually  so  as 
to  form  a  zone  of  pure  white.  This  was  delightful, 
and  I  have  now  a  clear  image  of  the  machine  when, 
the  velocity  lessening,  the  colours  re-appeared  in  a 
reel. 

The  other  two  lectures  were  more  within  my  com- 
prehension. The  first  was  on  hydrostatics,  of  which 
I  learnt  but  little ;  but  what  was  charming,  it  com- 
prehended hydraulics. 

I  now  understood,  what  had  always  puzzled  me, — 
the  common  pump.  To  my  previous  inquiries  re- 
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specting  the  pump,  I  had  been  told  that  there  was  a 
bucket  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  that  this  bucket 
brought  up  the  water;  the  handle  of  the  pump 
causing  the  rod  to  fall  and  rise  as  it  was  lifted  up  or 
pushed  down.  Hence  my  hypothesis  was  that  the 
rod  after  having  dipped  the  bucket  in  the  water  of 
the  well,  came  up  to  the  inner  end  of  the  spout  and 
there  emptied  its  water.  The  continual  flow,  how- 
ever, of  the  water  did  not  altogether  confirm  the 
supposition,  and  I  contented  myself,  as  other  dealers 
in  hypotheses  manage  to  do,  by  reflecting,  on  the 
truth  that  I  could  hit  upon  nothing  that  was  better. 

Ferguson's  pump  of  glass  shewed  the  operations 
in  all  its  completeness.  I  learnt,  moreover,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  performed  its  part 
by  sending  up  the  water  through  the  lower  valve, 
when  the  raising  of  the  piston  made  a  vacancy  for 
it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel. 

This  I  can  be  sure  was  my  first  acquaintance  with 
such  a  thing  as  a  valve,  which  admits  a  pressure  one 
way  but  refuses  in  return. 

Ferguson  had,  moreover,  an  apparatus  to  work  by 
steam ;  the  heat  being  supplied  by  a  lamp  under  a 
tin  boiler ;  the  whole  apparatus,  with  exception  of 
the  cocks,  being  of  tin.  There  were,  I  recollect, 
two  cylindrical  vessels  connected  with  the  boiler  by 
tubes  furnished  with  cocks.  How  the  machine 
operated  I  did  not  comprehend ;  but  observed  that 
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by  opening  and  shutting  the  cocks,  water  was  raised 
from  a  vessel  below  to  be  sent  out  above  at  the 
mouth  of  a  bent  pipe.  I  understood  that  the  vessel 
next  the  boiler  was  full  of  air,  while  the  water  en- 
tered that  connected  at  second  hand  ;  and  to  this 
were  attached  the  feeding  and  issuing  pipes.  I  have 
since  inferred  that  the  air  was  employed  to  keep  the 
steam  from  contact  with  the  water  which  it  impelled. 
At  the  end  of  every  stroke  there  came  from  the 
spout  a  sputtering  issue  in  place  of  the  stream  that 
preceded  it. 

Some  other  parts  of  the  lecturer's  apparatus  were 
delightfully  comprehensible :  one,  the  screw  of  Ar- 
chimedes, the  other,  the  Persian  wheel  which  re- 
volved on  a  horizontal  axis,  having  one  face,  and, 
near  the  circumference,  a  number  of  buckets  swivel- 
ling on  horizontal  axes.  The  wheel,  by  its  revolu- 
tion, dipped  these  buckets  in  water;  and  each  on 
arrival  at  the  summit  had  encountered  a  trough 
which  threw  it  out  of  the  perpendicular,  received  its 
water,  and  suffered  it  to  pass  over  empty,  to  descend 
into  the  other  half  of  the  round  and  be  filled  again. 

Ferguson  also  had  a  model  of  the  engine  which 
raised  water  at  London  bridge ;  but,  as  he  worked 
the  model  without  water,  I  was  none  the  better  for 
its  exhibition. 

I  might  mention,  that  in  the  hydrostatical  part  of 
the  lecture,  I  gained  the  conception  of  a  cubic  inch. 
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As  an  instance  of  distant  visual  recollection,  I 
shall  mention  that  previously  to  one  of  his  lectures, 
being  early  on  the  spot,  I  stood  with  others  on  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  lecture-room;  and,  that  on 
Ferguson's  arrival,  he  carried  the  key  of  the  door 
which  had  stopped  us,  held  forward  in  his  hand  in 
the  position  to  be  projected  into  the  key-hole. 

The  other  lecture  was  on  electricity.  This  was  ex- 
quisitely amusing,  though  not  nearly  so  instructive 
as  that  on  hydrostatics.  Ferguson's  machine  was 
not  large  but  such  as  was  then  usually  employed. 
His  globe  revolved  upon  a  perpendicular  axis  rising 
out  of  a  cubical  brass  box  clawed  on  to  the  table 
and  receiving  .within  itself  a  horizontal  spindle 
worked  by  a  winch,  and  propagating  its  motion,  I 
presume,  by  tooth-wheels. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  powerful  effect  produced, 
even  such  as  igniting  spirits  of  wine.  A  Leyden 
jar  he  had,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  combination 
of  such  instruments. 

The  most  powerful  effect  which  I  remember,  was 
that  of  throwing  out  a  stone  from  his  thunder- 
house. 

The  electrical  bells,  however,  the  dancing  figures, 
and  above  all,  the  electrified  head  rearing  its  aston- 
ished, and  to  me  astonishing  locks,  were  interesting 
beyond  expression. 

Most  of  the  younger  part  of  the  audience  linked 
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hands  with  great  alacrity  for  the  pleasure  of  a  shock. 
To  this  my  courage  did  not  extend,  though  several 
whom  I  well  knew  took  part  in  it.  I  can  only  plead 
in  my  own  defence,  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the 
youngest  of  the  auditors. 

During  Ferguson's  continuance  in  Kidderminster, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  an  evening  with 
my  uncle,  the  apothecary  (he  had  then  taken  the 
rank  of  surgeon).  The  lecturer  amused  the  com- 
pany by  the  exhibition  of  his  microscope.  My 
mother  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  at  the  party, 
and  my  uncle  introduced  me  to  the  philosopher  as 
a  boy  exhibiting  a  great  predilection  for  science.  I 
took  my  turn  at  the  microscope,  and  had  to  be  re- 
pressed by  my  kind  polished  mother,  for  loquacity 
produced  by  delight. 

I  do  not  remember  any  part  of  the  exhibition,  ex- 
cepting beautiful  ramifications  produced  by  the  spread 
of  chemical  substances  on  glass.  Of  these  substances 
I  recollect  no  name  but  that  of  sal  amoniac. 

One  incident  of  this  party  I  may  mention,  which 
is  the  presence  among  us  of  my  father's  barber,  who 
was  received  as  a  gentleman,  and  was  indeed  a 
superior  character.  He  had  a  taste  for  science,  and 
on  that  ground,  had  become  intimate,  I  mean  tem- 
porarily, with  Ferguson.  He  never  was  spoken  of  but 
in  terms  of  respect.  He  had  a  son  serving  his  time 
as  a  weaver  to  my  uncle  Humpage. 
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This  youth  though  some  years  older  than  myself, 
took  pleasure  in  my  society ;  and  in  those  days  I 
passed  many  a  pleasant  half-hour  by  the  side  of  his 
loom,  conversing  on  those  elementary  parts  of  science 
which  he  understood,  and  which  I  could  comprehend. 
Whilst  I  was  thus  acquainted  with  him,  he  made  for 
himself  an  instrument  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
telescope  and  a  microscope.  The  barrel,  of  his  own 
casting,  was  made  of  pewter.  The  glasses  he  pur- 
chased at  Birmingham,  taking  a  journey  thither  for 
the  purpose,  and  alas !  hiring  the  horse  which  he 
travelled  on,  invariably  for  Hagley ;  much  less  than 
half  the  true  distance.  This  for  me  was  a  bad  lesson 
in  morals.  But  such  lessons  had  not  that  rarity 
which  might  have  been  desired  and  expected,  in  so 
religious  a  town  as  Kidderminster  then  was. 

In  the  year  that  I  learnt  arithmetic  under  Mr. 
Jones,  I  well  mastered  the  four  first  rules,  both 
simple  and  compound,  and  also  reduction.  The 
routine  was  from  simple  addition  to  compound,  in 
all  its  varieties  of  money,  weights  and  measures. 

In  carrying  from  denomination  to  denomination, 
so  much  of  reduction  as  we  wanted,  was  supplied  by 
the  pence  table  and  the  shillings  table.  But  for 
weights  and  measures  we  had  no  such  assistance. 
Our  plan,  therefore,  was  to  cast  up  a  column  so  far 
as  to  have  as  much  or  more  than  a  unit  of  the  next 
higher  denomination  to  make  a  dot,  or  as  we  called 
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it  a  u  speck/'  at  the  place  in  the  column  which  we 
had  then  attained,  to  discharge  the  amount  of  such 
unit  from  over  total,  carry  on  the  remainder  till  we 
had  materials  for  another  dot,  and  thus  proceed  to 
the  top  of  the  column ;  when  we  set  down  the 
ultimate  remainder,  count  the  dots  and  carry  their 
number  to  the  next  column. 

Simple  subtraction  was,  in  like  manner,  followed 
by  compound  subtraction ;  simple  multiplication  by 
compound  multiplication.  And  here,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  we  had  no  power  of  proceeding,  excepting 
by  small  multipliers  and  their  products. 

In  compound  division  I  am  certain  that  we  were 
bound  by  such  a  limitation  as  to  divisors. 

In  this  routine,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  behind  the  generality  of  his  con- 
temporary teachers.  If  it  be  asked  why  such  an 
inconvenient  method  was  pursued,  why  were  not  the 
simple  rules  taught  in  the  first  place,  and  reduction 
previously  to  the  compound  rules,  I  should  suppose, 
that  from  the  tardy  method  of  teaching  in  those 
days,  the  consequence  of  the  small  remuneration 
afforded  the  teachers,  it  was  hardly  hoped,  that  many 
pupils  would  be  able  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  master 
compound  addition ;  so  needful  in  all  business.  The 
order  of  acquisition  was  therefore  made  to  follow 
usefulness  in  preference  to  ease  and  perspicuity — 
a  sad  mistake. 
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I  was  delighted  with  reduction,  as  it  was  carried 
on  by  the  constant  use  of  common  sense ;  and  this 
faculty  enabled  me  to  get  over  the  difficulty  which  I 
met  with  in  long  measure,  by  reducing  my  poles  to 
half-yards  instead  of  yards  ;  and  thus  getting  them 
to  inches  without  working  by  fractions. 

Here  I  would  observe,  that  some  general  know- 
ledge of  fractions  ought  to  follow  simple  division 
as  a  preparation  for  reductions.  And  if  the  intellect 
be  properly  cultivated,  there  is  quite  a  sufficiency  of 
time  to  carry  on  arithmetical  education  in  the  way 
that  would  prove  easiest  in  the  end. 

I  shall  mention  one  incident  which  took  place 
while  I  was  with  Mr.  Jones.  Two  boys  came  to  be 
under  him  who  had  been  taught  previously  at  the 
Free-School,  which  then  most  properly  employed 
its  under  master  in  giving  what  is  called  English 
instruction.  This  master  employed  his  son  a  grown- 
up youth,  as  his  assistant ;  and  at  the  first  time  of 
our  going  to  church  with  these  two  boys,  we  were 
appalled,  on  the  completion  of  the  service,  by  the 
seizure  of  one  of  our  new  associates  by  the  said 
assistant,  who  was  dragging  him  towards  the  free- 
school  (a  portion  as  it  were  of  the  church),  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  him.  Mr.  Jones  was  quick  to 
the  rescue ;  yonng  Mr.  Stancel  (I  have  never  seen 
the  name  written)  declaring  that  he  would  punish 
the  boy,  and  Mr.  Jones  as  earnestly  protesting  that 
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he  should-  not ;  each  having  hold  of  one  or  other  of 
the  boy's  arms.  It  seems  that  a  paper  had  been 
found  on  the  free-school  desk,  containing  the  phrase 
e '  Old  Stank/5  and  this  the  plaintiff  asserted  was  in 
the  defendant's  handwriting,  as  was  known  to  every 
boy  in  the  school ;  the  defendant  all  the  while  pro- 
testing his  innocence. 

The  scene  in  the  churchyard  ended  by  the  release 
of  the  boy ;  but  I  certainly  never  had  seen  anger 
more  forcibly  evinced  than  it  was  in  the  young 
schoolmaster.  He  might  have  been  much  cooler 
had  the  cause  of  offence  been  to  himself  instead  of 
being  directed  against  his  father. 

I  shall  come  to  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
of  this  anecdote.  I  had  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
being  rather  late  in  my  attendance  at  school,  at 
least,  after  leaving  'Mr  Griffith.  When  I  arrived 
there  after  dinner,  I  found  that  there  had  been  an 
examination  into  the  affair,  and  that  the  boy  had 
confessed  himself  guilty.  For  his  previous  falsehood 
he  was  not  punished,  and  I  know  not  how  things 
were  managed  as  to  the  parties  offended.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  elder  gentleman  becoming  apprized 
of  the  affair  had  wisely  pooh-poohed  it. 

During  this  part  of  my  life,  when  I  was  about 
nine  years  of  age,  visiting  Birmingham  at  one  of  my 
holidays,  and  being  in  company  with  a  nephew  of 
my  uncle  Cocks' s  who  lived  in  the  country  at  Saltley, 
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then  a  couple  of  miles,  perhaps,  from  Birmingham, 
though  now,  perhaps,  making  a  part,  or  at  any  rate 
a  suburb,  of  that  ever-growing  town,  I  and  my  com- 
panion got  into  a  field  where  a  corn-roller  was  at 
work  under  the  care  of  a  young  man.  We  got  leave 
to  ride  on  the  roller,  and  by  some  jerk,  which  I 
never  could  explain,  I  was  thrown  on  the  ground  at 
my  length  before  the  roller.  The  ground  was, 
happily  for  me,  very  soft.  I  lay  on  my  face  with 
my  feet  towards  the  roller,  which  was  fortunately 
nothing  more  than  wood.  It  was,  however,  heavy 
enough  to  make  me  feel  rather  sharply,  when,  after 
climbing  up,  the  soles  of  my  shoes,  it  fell  into  the 
hollow  close  to  my  heel ;  and  again,  when  over  my 
shoulders  it  dropped  upon  my  neck.  It  lumbered, 
however,  over  my  head,  and  I  had  no  permanent  mis- 
chief but  a  rasure  of  the  skin  at  the  back  of  my 
hindstep.  I  jumped  up,  eager  to  pacify  my  companion 
by  assuring  him  that  I  was  not  hurt.  He  had  leaped 
from  the  roller  at  about  the  time  that  I  fell  from  it, 
and  was  left  behind.  I  turned  to  look  at  the  impres- 
sion which  I  had  made  on  the  soil,  and  well  it  was 
for  me  that  such  impression  had  been  taken  from  a 
front  view  rather  than  a  back  one.  We  left  the 
field  happy  in  such  an  escape ;  of  which,  however, 
we  made  no  boast. 

The  practice  of  the  day  was  not  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  an  open  character.     It  is  very  probable, 
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at  least  such  was  our  conclusion,  perhaps  not  avowed 
even  to  each  other — it  was  probable,  I  say,  that  we 
should  here  receive  more  blame  for  the  risk  to 
which  we  had  exposed  ourselves  than  congratulations 
on  this  fortunate  escape. 

One  circumstance  I  shall  mention  which  might 
shew  that  my  training  had  been  better  than  that  of 
my  companion,  viz.,  that  when  I  arose  from  the 
ground  smarting  with  pain,  I  cried  with  stifled  voice 
that  I  was  not  hurt,  honestly  meaning  not  seriously, 
and  anxious  to  remove  any  apprehensions  that  he 
might  entertain  respecting  the  disaster.  For  this  I 
subsequently  was  jeered  by  my  companion,  w^ho  was, 
however,  a  well-natured  boy  as  to  his  general 
demeanour. 

I  may  mention  here  a  more  serious  escape  which 
I  had  had  some  time  before ;  I  cannot  say  how  long. 
My  brother  and  I  had  had  a  box  put  on  four  wheels 
large  enough  to  hold  us  both,  sitting  on  seats,  one 
at  each  end.  This  I  suppose,  had  been  used  with 
more  violence  than  its  frame  could  resist ;  as  it  was, 
at  the  time  now  under  consideration,  all  gone  ex- 
cepting the  bottom  and  the  wheels.  Calling  this 
our  waggon,  we  made  use  of  it  for  drawing  brick- 
ends  or  such  other  materials  as  we  could  pile  upon 
it ;  and  finding  it  one  day  much  bemired,  we  took 
it  to  a  pond  at  the  bottom  of  my  father's  land  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  it.  We  stood  upon  a  small 
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stage  over  the  shallow  of  the  pool,  provincially 
called  a  "  water-lid,"  and  launching  the  dirty 
waggon  on  the  deep  water,  I  stooped  over  it  to  give 
it  a  scrubbing :  but  erring  in  my  calculation  as  to 
the  buoyancy  of  a  naked  board,  I  put  enough  of  my 
weight  thereon  to  plunge  it  rapidly,  and  was  pitched 
in  after  it. 

I  was  under  water  long  enough  to  see  something 
which  I  remember  at  this  day,  it  resembled  a  yellow 
fog.  My  dear  affectionate  brother  however,  although 
a  year  and  a  half  younger  than  myself  (I  question  if 
he  could  be  much  more  than  six  years  old)  kept  fast 
hold  of  my  skirts.  Boys  in  those  days  had  longer 
tails  to  their  coats  than  they  have  since  been  allowed ; 
and  by  this  help  I  was  enabled  to  turn  myself  round 
and  scramble  out. 

A  stripping  and  a  warm  bed  set  all  to  rights;  and 
I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  angry  spoken  to 
either  of  us.  The  only  unpleasant  consequence  that 
I  recollect,  was,  that  the  son  of  a  neighbour,  a 
number  of  years  older  than  myself,  used  to  reproach 
me  with  owing  my  life  to  my  brother.  He  failed, 
however,  in  convincing  me  that  I  had  thus  incurred 
any  disgrace. 

About  this  time  I  was  much  afflicted  with  ear- 
ache, sometimes  with  tooth-ache ;  and  may  thus 
have  had  my  placidity  disturbed.  My  brother, 
moreover,  was  a  general  favourite.  He  was  a  very 
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handsome  lad,  and  peculiarly  lively  and  good- 
tempered.  His  habitual  good  nature  kept  us  upon 
an  excellent  footing.  I  was  more  serious  and 
resolute  in  my  pursuits,  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
give  me  occasional  help,  though  sometimes  disap- 
pointing me,  through  not  entering  into  my  views 
with  as  much  candour  as  I  contemplated  them  for 
myself.  I  had  entered  with  great  strength  of 
imagination  into  such  designs  as  are  now  undertaken 
by  civil  engineers.  This  term  had  not  then,  I  believe, 
been  ever  employed.  I  thought  how  happy  I  should 
be  if,  after  sinking  a  shaft  in  my  father's  garden,  I 
could  there  commence  a  tunnel  under  the  town  of 
Kidderminster,  for  no  ultimate  purpose  whatever,  at 
least  that  I  could  recollect;  but  I  had  great  pleasure 
in  fancying  myself  sailing  on  a  subterraneous  canal 
in  a  boat  of  my  own  building. 

I  began  the  shaft,  and  with  such  aid  from  my 
companions  as  I  could  obtain,  dug  beyond  the 
extent  of  my  own  stature  till  I  found  myself  unable 
to  throw  out  the  soil  with  a  spade.  A  small  box 
was  then  substituted  for  a  bucket ;  cords  were 
fastened  to  the  box,  and  such  companions  as  I  could 
inspire  with  sufficient  resolution,  took  turns  to  draw 
up  the  box  by  strength  of  arm. 

I  suppose  that  I  wearied  all  my  recruits,  for  I 
found  that  an  evil  report  went  round,  purporting  that 
it  was  "  no  use  going  to  play  with  Tom  Hill,  for  he 
always  set  boys  to  work." 
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Having  observed  how  the  well-sinkers  managed 
their  affairs,  I  attempted  an  imitational  fabric ;  sub- 
stituting the  arms  of  a  capstan  for  a  windlass ;  and 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  bring  up  an  empty  bucket, 
and  even  one  lightly  loaded ;  and  the  novelty 
and  promised  success  procured  plenty  of  help, 
which,  however,  I  was  not  so  unfortunate  or  for- 
tunate as  to  weary  out ;  for  the  box  being  loaded 
rather  more  than  prudence  would  have  sugges- 
ted, was  let  back  suddenly  by  the  failure  of  my 
gudgen — a  tenpenny  nail,  as  the  workmen  call  it 
— my  beam  being  cut  from  what  is  used  by  the 
laundresses  of  Kidderminster  for  a  line  prop. 

This  disaster,  which  I  had  no  means  of  substantially 
repairing,  led  me  to  abandon  the  project,  so  far  as 
not  to  sink  farther ;  indeed,  I  was  arrived  on  a  soft 
sandstone  rock  which  belongs  to  the  geology  of  the 
place.  Now  commenced  the  process  of  cutting  side- 
ways, and  proceeded  far  enough  to  make  a  cavern 
into  which,  by  tucking  up  all  my  limbs,  I  could,  I 
believe,  shelter  myself  completely  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar shower.  However,  the  pit  and  the  spoil  bank  met 
not  with  my  good  father's  approbation.  He  had  no 
objection,  he  said,  to  my  digging  small  holes  and 
filling  them  up  again ;  but  such  a  process  ill  accorded 
with  my  own  grand  conceptions. 

My  mother,  who  saw  more  deeply  into  the  pro- 
cess of  what  may  be  called  circumstantial  education 
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than  did  my  father,  would  have  had  me  left  uncon- 
trolled in  these  projects.  I,  however,  in  the  end 
gave  up  this  application  of  civil  engineering.  The 
boat,  however,  if  it  could  not  sail  underground, 
might  at  least  float  above.  I  accordingly  fixed  on 
the  largest  and  thickest  board  I  could  get  at  (I  was 
always  fortunate  in  having  access  to  a  good  deal  of 
lumber).  In  this  board  my  first  business  was  to 
insert  a  mast;  and  in  shaping  a  stick  for  that 
purpose,  drawn  out  of  my  father's  faggots,  having 
no  better  tool  than  a  case-knife  with  a  keen,  rough 
edge,  I  inflicted  wounds  on  my  left  hand  and 
fingers  which  left  marks  that  subsisted  for  decades  of 
years,  one  of  them  I  shall  carry  to  the  grave. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  the 
most  splendid  part  of  my  civil  engineering  took 
place  at  the  early  period  of  my  rescue  from  the 
water ;  it  might  be  some  years  afterwards. 

On  the  subject  of  disasters,  I  may  mention  an 
incident  which  took  place  when  I  was  exceedingly 
little.  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  be  more  than 
from  two  to  three  years  old.  I  had  to  take  an 
auger  to  my  father,  whom  I  followed  with  it  up  to  his 
meal  and  flour  room.  This  was  reached  by  a  step 
ladder;  and  I,  standing  upon  the  upper  step,  gave  the 
article  into  my  father's  hands  and  turned  round  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  quietly  down ;  but  failing  in 
my  movements  I  fell,  as  I  believe,  the  whole  height 
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from  floor  to  floor,  and  suffered  intense  pain  by  the 
blow  I  felt  on  the  side  of  my  head  at  the  bottom. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  permanent  bodily  consequence, 
but  the  thing  proved  a  serious  mental  disaster.  To 
this  day  I  cannot  contemplate,  much  less  behold, 
any  one  at  a  height,  from  which  a  fall  such  as  mine 
seems  any  way  probable,  without  feeling  a  pang  of 
mind  accompanied  by  a  sharp  twinge  in  the  nerves 
of  the  legs;  such  a  twinge  I  now  experience  in 
dictating  this  passage.  I  have  not,  however,  been 
restrained  from  climbing  to  any  height  under  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  me  fast  hold  for  my  hands ; 
but  certainly  should  been  made  a  most  unfit  ad- 
venturer in  a  country  like  Switzerland. 

The  nervous  pain  which  I  have  mentioned  is  of 
the  slightest  kind,  and  confined  to  the  left  side  of 
the  body.  The  ladder  from  which  I  fell,  was 
guarded  on  the  right  side  by  the  wall,  and  therefore 
my  fall  would  be  so  as  probably  to  make  the  hurt 
on  my  left  parts.  My  recollection  decides  not  the 
fact. 

About  the  same  age  I  had  a  dream  of  animals 
creeping  about  in  the  chamber,  which  I  clearly  see 
had  been  suggested  by  the  sight  of  great  sponges. 
They  had  mouths  resembling  the  larger  holes  that 
sponges  exhibit.  I  have,  however,  no  remembrance 
of  seeing  the  realities,  though  the  images  awaked  me 
crying  out  with  terror,  "the  mills  will  bite  me.33 

H  2 
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Some  way  or  other  these  beings  had  been  associated 
with  mills  for  grinding  drugs  which  I  had  seen  at 
my  grandfather's  mill  garrett,  as  it  was  called  ;  and 
it  might  be  there  that  I  had  seen  the  sponges. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  moving  shadows  and 
rough  objects,  such  as  a  roof  covered  with  heather, 
are  objects  terrible  to  horses.  They  are  therefore 
perhaps  physically  painful ;  though  to  us,  after  the 
years  of  infancy  are  passed,  familiarity  may  have 
worn  off  the  susceptibility  which  would  enable  us 
to  detect  such  a  pain. 

As  I  am  gone  back  to  very  early  life,  I  may  state 
that  at  about  four  years  of  age  I  had  the  natural 
small  pox  to  a  severe  degree,  being  blinded  thereby 
for  several  days.  My  brother  had  the  same  disorder 
at  the  time.  We  both  retained  marks  in  our  faces, 
but  not  such  as  to  disfigure  either  of  us.  Mine 
were  the  slightest  and  wore  off  soonest.  Inoculation 
was  then  a  rare  exception  in  medical  treatment. 
It  was  recommended,  however,  through  its  lessening 
the  chance  of  disfigured  faces,  and  subsequently 
became  the  practice  of  Kidderminster ;  though  it 
received  an  early  check  from  its  proving  fatal  to  a 
child  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  the  town. 

Human  faces,  more  terrible  to  behold  than  my 
bugbear  sponges,  were  far  from  solitary  in  those 
days.  I  particularly  remember  two  instances. 

In  both  cases  the  roughness  lessened  with  age, 
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but  always  remained  an  unpleasant  spectacle.  Hence 
will  be  better  understood  how  horror  seized  a  young 
female  and  her  parents  when  this  disorder  attacked 
her.  The  "  pitting/'  as  it  was  called,  provided  it 
were  not  deep,  produced  no  disfigurement  that  was 
much  regarded^  however  numerous  the  pits. 

My  brother,  I  believe,  never  lost  his  marks  to  the 
day  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight ;  yet 
was  always  considered  a  fine-looking  youth. 

I  also  knew  a  young  lady  allowed  by  all  to  be 
handsome  though  her  face  was  well  sprinkled.  I 
should  guess  (though  it  be  but  a  guess)  that  at 
least  one  face  in  four,  had  in  those  days  marks  of 
the  small  pox.  In  describing  a  person  it  was  quite 
the  rule  to  say  whether  he  was  or  was  not  marked 
with  the  small  pox. 

I  have  happily  lived  to  see  any  such  marks  a  rarity, 
and  that  excessive  disfigurement,  as  far  as  I  know, 
unexampled. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  did  not  all  escape  with 
life  through  this  pestilence,  a  brother,  who  had  the 
complaint  about  the  same  time  as  myself,  died  under 
it ;  perhaps  because  he  was  a  mere  infant ;  and  ten 
years  afterwards,  a  lovely  girl  betwixt  two  and  three* 
was  carried  off  in  the  same  way.  My  sister 
Williams,  something  older  than  Elizabeth,  who  died, 
had  been  inoculated.  Why  this  precaution  had  not 
been  taken  with  her  younger  sister,  I  know  not; 
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probably  she  had  not  reached  the  age  when  inocula- 
tion was  thought  safe. 

I  may  mention,  too,  that  in  those  days  the 
practice  was  to  keep  the  patient  in  a  warm  atmo- 
sphere, quite  contrary  to  the  subsequent  practice. 

I  had  a  sight  of  my  poor  brother  John's  corpse, 
and  at  no  distant  day,  whether  before  or  after  I 
know  not,  I  saw  that  of  Mrs.  Symonds,  the  first  wife 
of  my  uncle  the  apothecary,  and  what  is  remarkable, 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any  terror  felt  at  either  sight. 

Indeed,  my  belief  in  a  future  state  was  so 
wrought  into  my  mind,  that  I  scarcely  regarded 
death  as  an  interruption  of  life ;  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  subsequent  feeling  of  terror  at  the 
circumstances  attending  death,  were  acquired  from 
other  sources  than  what  is  called  nature ;  probably 
from  the  terrors  inspired  by  pictures  of  those  tor- 
ments which  are  threatened  to  sinners. 

Hitherto,  I  conceive,  I  had  had  no  concern  with 
death  as  regarded  any  other  than  such  as  had  gone 
in  spirits  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

I  may  mention  that  my  companion  at  the  rolling 
scene,  was  nephew  to  my  uncle  Cocks,  and  also  to 
Mrs.  Hutton,  wife  of  Birmingham's  historian;  and 
that  at  this  date  (1772),  I  dined  in  company  with 
my  mother  and  my  aunt  at  Mr.  Button's,  who  then 
occupied  two  houses  crossing  the  end  of  New-street, 
Birmingham,  where  it  came  to  an  end  at  High-street, 
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with  no  other  communication  than  a  gateway  ad- 
mitting a  single  carriage  to  pass  at  a  time  under 
the  historian's  dining-room. 

Hutton  was  not  then,  as  he  became  afterwards,  so 
practical  a  miser.  We  had  a  liberal  dinner.  This, 
however,  I  may  remark,  was  during  the  life  of  the 
lady. 

Respecting  my  visits  to  Birmingham,  I  may  state 
that  the  first  time,  I  was  taken  there  by  my  mother 
in  a  chaise,  accompanied  by  her  unmarried  female 
cousin,  Miss  Urwick.  I  suppose  we  returned  the 
same  day.  The  persons  that  I  remember  to  have 
met  with,  were,  my  half-brother  James,  and  the 
family  with  which  he  was  then  serving  his  time  as 
an  embryo  draper.  They  were  very  pleasant,  hospi- 
table people,  and  the  business  was  a  prosperous  one ; 
and  my  brother,  a  well-looking,  good-tempered 
youth  of,  perhaps,  about  eighteen,  was  upon  ex- 
cellent terms  with  the  family,  being,  as  he  continued 
through  life,  quite  at  home  behind  a  draper's  coun- 
ter. Would  that  he  had  never  abandoned  the 
business,  as  he  did,  for  an  unfortunate  period.  My 
brother  took  me  to  see  the  men  at  work,  then 
cutting  out  the  canal,  on  the  spot  which  was  to 
become  the  scene  of  the  Birmingham  wharf.  His 
master's  house  was  in  what  was  then  called  Corbett's- 
alley.  The  site  is  now  swallowed  up  in  Union- 
street,  but  was  then,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere  foot- 
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path,  beginning  with  a  gateway  out  of  High-street, 
and  ending  with  another  gateway  passing  into 
Cherry- street.  This  journey  was  previous  to  the 
marriage  of  my  aunt  Cocks,  and  I  think  might  pro- 
bably have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  inquiries  re- 
specting the  connexion  which  afterwards  took  place. 

On  my  next  visit,  which  I  suppose  must  have 
been  at  about  the  age  of  seven,  the  journey  was 
made  in  a  more  patriarchial  style.  My  uncle  John 
Symonds,  then  a  widower,  took  me  behind  him  on 
horseback,  the  crupper,  for  my  ease,  being  covered 
with  a  cushion.  My  mother  was  behind  my  father 
on  a  pillion. 

My  principal  recollections  on  this  journey,  respect 
a  cabinet-maker,  the  landlord  of  the  house  occupied 
by  my  uncle  and  aunt,  but  who  retained,  by  their 
permission,  the  attic  as  a  workshop,  to  which  he 
had  access  from  the  next  house,  where  he  lived 
himself. 

As  the  passage  to  this  attic  from  the  house  in 
which  I  was  for  the  time  an  inmate,  was  not  enclosed, 
I  spent  much  of  the  time  which  I  could  command, 
in  observing  the  operations  of  this  tradesman.  He 
had  no  journeyman,  and  I  do  not  recollect  any 
conversation  ever  passing  between  him  and  myself. 
I  recollect  that  he  had  a  paper  pattern  to  guide  him 
in  cutting  out  the  claws  of  tables ;  and  I  suspect 
the  paper  had  been  furnished  by  the  leaf  of  an  old 
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folio  bible,  or  prayer  book ;  as  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  words,  "  many  there  be  that  say ;" 
I  suppose  cut  off  from  the  context,  (e  who  will  shew 
us  any  good/' 

There  has  not  been  any  period  of  my  life,  wherein 
I  did  not  regard  a  worker  in  wood,  whether  as  a 
carpenter,  a  joiner,  a  cabinet-maker,  or  a  millwright, 
as  most  fortunately  employed. 

All  that  I  learnt  respecting  the  topography  of  Bir- 
mingham, was  to  find  my  way  from  the  western  end 
of  Colmore's-row,  where  my  uncle  then  lived,  to 
Corbett's-alley,  the  seat  of  my  brother's  exertions. 

I  do  not  remember  taking  any  great  interest  in  my 
uncle's  brass-foundry,  though  I  had  ready  access  to 
it,  as  it  was  carried  on  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
It  consisted  principally,  I  think,  of  making  brass 
nails  for  coffins  and  chairs.  I  preferred  the  scenes 
of  the  attic,  though  I  had  to  climb  up  three  flights 
of  stairs  to  attain  that  elevation.  The  house,  by 
the  way,  had  six  floors,  reckoning  the  cellar,  which 
was  two  floors  lower  than  the  sitting-room. 

My  next  journey  to  Birmingham  was  more  im- 
pressive than  either  of  the  former  ones.  My  father 
had  been  visited  by  his  friend  Mr.  Dudley,  a  spur 
and  buckle-plater,  of  Birmingham,  and  father  to  the 
gentleman  who  not  long  ago  called  upon  me  at 
Tottenham. 

Mr.  Dudley  came  on  horseback,  and  as  my  father 
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had  no  stable,  the  horse  was  put  up  at  the  Lion  Inn, 
of  Kidderminster.  The  plan  of  travelling,  was  for 
my  father  to  take  me  behind  him  on  a  hired  horse  ; 
and  when  all  else  was  ready  for  starting,  I  was 
despatched  to  the  Lion,  to  bring  Mr.  Dudley's 
horse  to  my  father's  door.  This  I  was  carefully 
accomplishing,  by  leading  the  horse,  bridle  in  hand, 
when  some  one  whom  I  knew,  asked  me  if  I  had 
not  better  ride.  Not  aware  of  the  consequence,  for 
I  had  never  before  been  alone  on  horseback,  I  gave 
my  assent,  and  was  presently  lifted  upon  the  saddle, 
and  entrusted  with  the  bridle.  This  I  had  not  the 
skill  to  manage ;  the  horse,  which  had  hitherto  been 
walking,  commenced  a  spontaneous  trot,  and  I  was 
presently  pitched  off,  and  got  a  thump  upon  the 
stones,  which  gave  me  a  horror  that  kept  me  from, 
venturing  again  on  the  management  of  a  horse,  for 
at  least  five  years.  How  I  got  over  this  terror,  will 
appear  hereafter. 

With  Mr.  Jones  I  continued  till  the  age  of  ten. 
At  this  time  it  was  arranged,  betwixt  my  mother 
and  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Urwick,  an  eminent 
man  among  the  dissenters,  that  I  should  visit  my 
great  uncle  and  namesake,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
with  a  view,  as  I  guess,  to  my  becoming  his 
successor,  as  a  leading  nurseryman,  a  profession 
in  which  he  had  acquired  a  handsome  property; 
and  who  had  no  children  but  daughters.  I  suspect 
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that  my  great-uncle  himself  had  been  found  fa- 
vourable to  such  a  plan,  though  I  had  no  direct 
information  on  that  head. 


[Mr.    Hill    never    proceeded  further   with   his 
Autobiography.] 


CONTINUATION    OF   MR.    HILI/S   LIFE,   BY    HIS 
SON,  MATTHEW  DAVENPORT  HILL. 

I  have  read  much  autobiography,  and  never  yet 
met  with  a  Life,  or  fragment  of  a  Life,  so  written, 
which  was  not  replete  with  interest,  whatever  might 
be  the  materials.  The  continuations  of  such  works 
are,  however,  quite  another  affair. 

My  Father's  history  was  uneventful,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  pen  but  his  own,  could  frame  a  nar- 
rative which  would  not  occasion  disappointment  to 
the  reader.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  no  more  than 
to  note  down  a  few  circumstances  respecting  him, 
concluding  with  the  notices  of  his  life,  which  have 
appeared  in  various  publications  since  his  decease. 

He  received  some  part  of  his  education  at  a 
school  kept  by  Dr.  Addington,  a  dissenting  minister, 
at  Market  Harborough,  in  Leicestershire. 
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His  journies  to  and  fro  were  no  small  under- 
takings at  that  period,  occupying  several  days  each, 
although  the  distance  is  not  more  than  seventy 
miles.  Speaking  of  travelling,  he  has  omitted  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  his  first  journey  to  Glouces- 
ter, which  I  have  often  heard  from  his  own  lips. 
There  was  no  coach  between  Kidderminster  and 
Worcester,  its  county  town,  twelve  miles  distant. 
So  far  his  mother  and  he  travelled  in  a  post-chaise. 
At  Worcester  they  entered  the  stage  coach  from 
that  city  to  Gloucester.  It  so  happened  that  my 
grandmother  and  her  child  were  the  only  passengers^ 
and  being  within-side  the  vehicle,  their  opportunities 
for  observing  the  coachman  were  but  scanty.  After 
a  time,  a  farmer  was  seen  to  ride  beside  the  coach, 
and  to  be  speaking  occasionally  with  the  man,  who 
was  driving  very  unsteadily.  By  and  bye  he  per- 
emptorily ordered  the  fellow  to  stop, — opened  the 
door,  and  handed  out  the  lady  and  the  child,  in- 
forming her  that  the  driver  was  so  drunk  as  to  make 
their  journey  perilous.  He  conducted  them  to  a 
farmhouse  hard  by,  which  proved  to  be  his  own. 
After  entertaining  them  hospitably,  he  put  a  pillion 
upon  his  horse,  upon  which  my  grandmother  sat, 
holding  the  little  boy  in  her  lap  ;  their  guide  who 
rode  before  them  being  one  of  the  farm  servants ; 
and  so  carried  and  escorted  they  arrived  at  Glouces- 
ter. It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  one  coach, — 
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probably  not  a  daily  stage,— and  its  scanty  supply 
of  passengers,  with  the  long  and  well-filled  trains  of 
railway  carriages,  each  conveying  a  multitude  of 
travellers,  which  now  vibrate  many  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  between  these  two  cities.  Our 
forefathers  were  a  stay-at-home  race.  My  mother 
and  I  both  saw  the  sea  for  the  first  time  on  the  same 
journey,  in  the  year  1812,  I  being  twenty  years  of 
age.  I  should  think  it  probable  that,  as  late  as 
that  year,  the  number  of  grown-up  persons  in 
Birmingham,  of  the  middle  class,  who  had  never 
witnessed  that  spectacle,  must  have  exceeded  those 
who  had. 

Education  was  probably  as  well  conducted  at 
Market  Harborough  as  elsewhere,  but  it  would  ill 
compare  with  that  of  our  own  times.  Geography  I 
have  heard  my  father  say,  was  taught  entirely 
without  reference  to  maps,  not  one  of  which  did  he 
ever  see  while  at  school,  except  once  or  twice  in  a 
book  belonging  to  the  usher,  of  which,  however,  the 
latter  made  no  use  in  teaching.  This  gentleman 
was  what  in  those  days  was  called  a  beau,  covering 
his  head  with  powder.  But  although  ambitious  of 
finery,  he  did  not  aspire  to  cleanliness.  Some  of 
the  boys  sat  at  "  meeting"  in  a  pew  behind  him, 
among  whom  was  my  father,  and  the  attention  of 
these  lads  was  too  often  diverted  from  the  sermon, 
by  their  permitting  their  eyes  to  watch  the  motions 
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of  certain  enterprising  insects  climbing  up  and 
down  the  precipitous  heights  of  the  usher's  frosted 
hair. 

At  Market  Harborough  my  father  was  the 
schoolfellow  of  Samuel  Parkes,  the  well-known 
chemist. 

Leaving  Dr.  Addington,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Grammar  School,  at  Kidderminster,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathews,  of  whom  my 
father  always  spoke  with  great  regard  and  respect. 
This  gentleman  afterwards  became  Rector  of 
Wishaw,  in  Warwickshire.  I  once  went  with  my 
father  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  was  struck  with  his 
vivacity  and  intelligence,  although  he  must  have  been 
considerably  advanced  in  years :  I  was  then  about 
twelve  or  thirteen.  Mr.  Mathews  and  my  father  had  a 
controversy  on  a  question  of  grammar — the  latter 
contending  that  in  English  there  was  no  future 
tense,  Mr.  Mathews,  on  the  other  side,  maintaining 
that  Bishop  Louth  had  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
the  received  doctrine.  My  father's  ground  of  ob- 
jection was,  that  futurity  was  not  indicated  by  any 
inflexion,  but  only  by  the  use  of  auxiliaries.  He 
thought  the  grammar  of  any  language  ought  to  be 
limited  by  its  capacity  for  changes  in  the  forms  of 
its  words,  in  obedience  to  grammatical  rule;  and 
that  English  grammar  ought  not  to  be  formed  on 
the  model  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with  their  numerous 
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and  complicated  inflexions,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  without  equivalents  in  our  tongue.  I 
remember  being  amused  and  somewhat  surprised, 
to  see  my  father's  opinions  opposed  with  a  show  of 
authority,  received  with  great  deference,  though  not, 
I  think,  producing  conviction. 

I  thought  the  questions  in  dispute  very  grave  mat- 
ters at  that  time — perhaps  I  nowundervalue  them.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  had  never 
heard  of  Latin  or  Greek,  or  any  other  language  of 
multifarious  inflexions,  English  grammar  would  have 
more  thoroughly  sprung  out  of  the  English  language. 
In  that  case,  perhaps,  we  should  have  felt  that  what 
in  the  learned  languages  was  accomplished  by  in- 
flexion, was  done  with  us  by  phrases,  and  perhaps 
a  phrasiological  grammar  might  have  come  into  ex- 
istence. I  have  always  had  a  dim  perception  of  the 
want  of  such  a  grammar,  and  of  the  possibility  of 
constructing  it ;  but  I  always  felt  that  I  had  no 
capacity  for  the  task. 

In  mathematics  my  father  was  his  own  teacher, 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  gained  almost  entirely  from 
Mr.  Jones. 

His  guide  to  algebra,  was  a  little  manual,  now 
obsolete,  by  Fenning,  the  author  of  a  spelling  book, 
which  held  its  place  in  our  schools  long  enough 
to  inflict  its  columns  of  words  on  myself. 
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School  books  were  very  defective,  even  in  my 
early  days;  in  my  father's,  they  were  sad  affairs 
indeed.  Penning  was  for  some  time  a  sealed  bodk 
to  him.  It  contained  little  or  no  explanation  of  the 
symbols,  but  rushed  in  medias  res.  I  do  not  know 
at  what  age  the  book  came  into  his  hands,  but  he 
had  well-nigh  abandoned  it  in  despair,  when  the 
happy  thought  struck  him,  that  perhaps  he  should 
find  out  the  secret  if  he  copied  the  early  portion  of 
the  work.  The  experiment  succeeded — Fenning 
became  intelligible,  and  yielded  up  his  treasures, 
such  as  they  were. 

I  once  dined  with  Bonnycastle,  the  mathematical 
master  at  Woolwich,  well-known  among  students 
in  the  days  of  my  youth  for  many  well-written 
elementary  treatises.  He  was  a  self-taught  man, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  begun  the  study  of  Algebra 
with  Fenning,  had  been  stopped  in  limine,  like  my 
father,  and  had  hit  upon  the  same  expedient. 

In  geometry,  my  father  had  the  aid  of  a  Latin 
copy  of  Euclid's  "Elements,"  to  the  study  of 
which,  he  gave  himself  up  with  such  ardour,  that  he 
has  told  me  he  sometimes  caught  himself  thinking 
in  Latin,  by  which  I  suppose  he  meant  framing  a 
demonstration  for  himself  in  that  language.  An 
early  recollection  of  mine,  is  that  of  opening  one 
of  his  books  on  geometry,  which  lay  near  his  bedside, 
while  I  was  on  the  hunt  for  prints;  and  I  well 
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remember  my  disappointment  and  disgust  at  making 
no  nearer  approach  to  success  than  by  finding  a 
series  of  diagrams. 

This  was  about  the  time  of  my  brother  Rowland's 
birth,  indeed  the  book  lay  in  the  chamber  in  which  he 
was  born.  The  family  had  then  lately  removed  from 
Birmingham,  and  was  on  a  visit  to  my  grandfather. 
The  room  in  which  the  Author  of  Penny  Postage 
first  drew  breath  was  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house 
described  by  my  father  in  his  Autobiography.  It 
looked  into  the  street,  and  was  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  dwelling,  or  that  side  nearest  to  the  market- 
place. My  brother's  Christian  name  was  given  to 
him  because  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  my 
grandmother  held  Rowland  Hill,  the  celebrated 
preacher  ;  although  it  so  happened  that  my  father 
was  reading,  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth,  Orlando 
Furioso.  I  remember  hearing  him  address  the  infant 
by  his  Italian  name  while  my  mother  still  kept  her 
chamber.  It  became  an  expression  of  endearment, 
and  was  not  forgotten  until  the  boy's  childhood  had 
passed  away;  so  that  I  think  it  not  impossible  that 
my  father,  who  had  himself  no  particular  admiration 
for  the  preacher,  was  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name 
in  some  slight  degree  by  his  estimation  of  the  poet. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  choosing  a  calling  in 
life,  which  by  the  usages  of  families  in  the  station  of 
his  own  was  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  my  father 
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much  desired  to  be  an  attorney;  but  his  good  mother 
was  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  lawyer  and 
an  honest  man  being  united  in  the  same  person ;  and 
the  unfortunate  result  of  her  scruples  was,  that  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  brassfounder  at  Birmingham. 
The  error  was  a  grave  one,  and  if  my  father  had  not 
been  a  very  dutiful  son,  and  under  the  influence  of 
sound  moral  and  religious  principle,  the  disappoint- 
ment might  have  worked  his  ruin. 

His  penchant  towards  the  legal  profession  still 
urged  him  to  read  with  avidity,  such  law-books  as 
came  in  his  way.  I  am  not  sure  that  these  went 
beyond  the  volumes  of  Burns'  Justice — Blackstone, 
judging  from  his  conversation  in  after  life,  he  never 
could  have  seen; — it  would  have  been  a  mine  of 
gold  to  him.  In  the  absence  of  books,  he  wrought 
out  some  strange  hypotheses  from  the  imperfect  in- 
formation which  he  must  have  gained  from  some 
acquaintance,  very  slightly  tinctured  with  legal 
knowledge.  I  remember  his  attempting  to  explain 
to  me  the  nature  of  Fines  and  Recoveries.  He 
thought  that  the  process  to  effect  one  or  other  of 
these  assurances,  I  forget  which,  was  for  the  tenant 
to  go  into  Court,  and  confess  a  forfeiture  of  his 
lands,  for  treason,  I  suppose,  and  that  the  Crown 
having  received  them  for  a  moment,  granted  them 
back  in  fee  simple.  I  remember,  too,  his  telling  me 
that  a  third  bankruptcy  was  then,  or  had  been  at 
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some  prior  time,  a  capital  offence  ;  an  error  which, 
strange  to  say,  I  carried  to  the  Bar  with  me ;  but 
adverting  to  this  piece  of  law,  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Truro,  he  set  me  right, 
and  was  repaid  for  his  trouble  by  the  amusement 
which  my  blunder  afforded  him. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  misapprehensions, 
my  father  was  better  informed  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  law  than  any  layman  I  almost 
ever  met  with.  And  further,  he  had  what  is 
known  in  the  profession  as  a  good  head  for 
law.  He  was  quick  at  discovering  distinctions, 
possessed  logical  powers,  both  strong  and  subtle, 
and  a  memory  exceedingly  retentive ;  while  his 
language  was  at  once  lucid  and  accurate.  In  con- 
versation he  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and  with  early 
practice  doubtless  would  have  learnt  to  make 
fluent  speeches  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  could  ever 
have  brought  himself  to  utter  an  unnecessary  word. 
In  the  present  day,  no  lad  in  his  class  of  life,  having 
the  rapacity  for  knowledge  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished, would  find  any  great  difficulty  of  access  to 
the  right  books,  and  consequently  the  advantage  is 
undervalued.  But  my  father's  position  in  after  life 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  very  different  if 
an  ample  choice  of  books  had  been  at  his  command. 

When  he  grew  up  he  was  led,  I  know  not  how, 
to  attend  the  worship  of  the  Unitarians,  and  even- 
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tually  became  a  member  of  a  congregation  then 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Priestley.  This  great 
and  good  man  gave  instruction  to  the  younger 
members  of  his  flock  on  moral  and  religious  subjects. 
His  teachings  were  not  dogmatic,  I  believe,  but  had 
for  their  object,  to  exercise  the  reason  of  the  pupil 
on  the  topics  under  consideration.  My  father 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to  Priestley,  and  when 
the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Riots  of  1791  broke 
out,  he,  with  a  small  body  of  his  fellow-pupils,  re- 
paired to  Dr.  Priestley's  house,  which  they  offered 
to  defend  against  the  mob.  To  their  sore  disap- 
pointment their  services  were  declined.  The  Doctor 
had  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  withstanding  a 
religious  persecution  by  force — the  why  and  where- 
fore of  this  distinction  between  repelling  civil 
injuries  and  religious,  which  indeed  are  only  civil 
injuries  on  religious  grounds,  my  father  never  com- 
prehended. His  companions  went  away,  perhaps 
to  escort  their  good  pastor  and  his  family,  whose 
lives  would  not  have  been  secure  against  the  ruffians 
coming  to  demolish  their  home  and  property.  My 
father  barred  the  doors,  closed  the  shutters, 
made  fast  the  house  as  securely  as  he  could 
against  the  expected  rioters,  and  then  awaited  their 
arrival.  He  has  often  described  to  me  how  he 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  darkened  rooms,  chafing 
under  the  restriction  which  had  been  put  on  him 
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and  his  friends.  He  was  present  when  the  mob  broke 
in,  and  witnessed  the  plunder  and  destruction,  and 
the  incendiary  fire  by  which  the  outrage  was  consum- 
mated. Lingering  near  the  house,  he  saw  a  working 
man  fill  his  apron  with  shoes,  with  which  he  made 
off.  My  father  followed  him,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
thief  was  alone,  collared  him,  and  dragged  him  to 
the  gaol,  where  he  had  the  mortification  to  witness 
the  man  quietly  relieved  of  his  booty,  and  then 
suffered  to  depart — the  keeper  informing  my  father 
that  he  had  had  orders  to  take  in  no  prisoner  that 
night ! 

The  mob,  which  had  begun  by  attacking  dissenters 
as  public  enemies,  burning  down  their  chapels  and 
their  houses,  and  making  spoil  of  their  goods,  soon 
expanded  their  views,  and  gave  unmistakeable  signs 
that  the  distinction  between  dissenter  and  church- 
man had  had  its  hour  and  was  to  be  superseded 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  now  so  well  known, ee  La 
propriete  c'est  un  vol."  When  matters  came  to  this 
pass,  the  magistrates  swore  in  special  constables. 
My  father  was  one  of  this  body ;  and  like  his  com- 
rades, compendiously  armed  with  half  a  mopstick 
by  way  of  truncheon,  he  marched  with  them  to  the 
defence  of  Baskerville  House,  in  Birmingham,  which 
was  under  attack  by  the  mob.  The  special  con- 
stables at  first  drove  all  before  them,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  disparity  of  numbers,  but  after  a  time, 
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becoming  separated,  in  the  melee,  they  sustained  a 
total  defeat.  Some  were  very  severely  bruised,  and 
one  died  of  the  injuries  which  he  received  in  the 
fight.  My  father,  although  not  conscious  at  the 
time  of  having  received  a  blow,  could  not  the  next 
morning  raise  his  arm.  He  was  always  of  opinion 
that  if  they  had  had  a  flag,  or  some  signal  of  that 
kind,  round  which  they  could  have  rallied,  the 
fortune  of  the  day  would  have  been  reversed.  In 
this  age  of  police,  telegraphs,  and  railways,  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  the  town  remained  from 
Friday  afternoon  until  the  close  of  Sunday  in  the 
hands  of  a  ruffian  horde.  Soon  after  midnight, 
cavalry  entered  the  town,  from  the  Barracks  at 
Nottingham,  a  distance  somewhat  short  of  sixty 
miles ;  these  were  the  nearest  troops  that  could  be 
found. 

Had  my  father's  Autobiography  extended  to  his 
mature  life,*  he  would  not  have  omitted  to  portray, 
himself,  the  character  of  my  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  attached.  She  was  of  humble  birth;  her 
father  being  a  working  man  in  a  Birmingham  manu- 
factory, respected  by  his  employers,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  his  age  unfitted  him  for  labour,  when 

*  A  sketch  of  the  events  of  Mr.  Hill's  life,  will  be  found  in 
the  notices  which  appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  in  other  publications, 
shortly  after  his  death,  and  which  are  printed. 
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he  was  received  into  my  father's  house,  tended 
with  filial  care.  He  died  in  1820.  He  was  a 
most  worthy  man.  Finding  his  wages  unequal  to  the 
support  of  a,  very  large  family,  he  for  many  years 
walked  late  at  night  two  miles  to  a  rolling-mill, 
where  he  worked  for  several  hours,  returning  to  re- 
commence his  daily  employment  at  six  in  the  mor- 
ning. From  my  mother  I  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  my  maternal  grandmother  was  a  person  of  mind 
and  manners  above  her  station  ;  she  died  while  my 
mother  was  y^t  a  girl.  Both  husband  and  wife,  I 
think,  came  from  Tanworth,  between  Warwick  and 
Stratford ;  his  name  was  William  Lea — her  maiden- 
name  was  Davenport. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  my  grandfather 
married  a  person  whom  I  remember :  she  was  not 
prepossessing,  and  my  mother  found  herself  unhappy 
in  her  home ;  so  much  so,  that  she  was  induced  to 
accept  the  situation  of  a  nursery-maid  in  the  family 
of  a  rich  manufacturer,  named  Anderton.  There 
she  was  at  the  time  of  the  Birmingham  Riots,  and 
there  it  was  that  she,  being  in  the  shrubbery,  re- 
members one  of  the  Birmingham  magistrates  coming 
on  the  morning  after  the  riots  began,  and  seeing 
Mrs.  Anderton  near  the  house,  called  out  to  her  in 
a  tone  of  triumph,  "We'n  gi'n  it  'em!"  My 
mother  never  to  her  dying  day  had  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Riots  were  not  merely  connived  at, 
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but  instigated  by  the  High  Church  gentry;  including 
the  magistrates — some  if  not  all. 

Mrs.  Anderton,  who  belonged  to  the  Tory  party, 
was  most  reluctant  that  her  humble  friend  should 
marry  a  dissenter,  as  my  father  was ;  especially  one 
attached  to  Dr.  Priestley.  She  did,  however,  marry 
him  a  few  days  after  the  termination  of  the  Riots. 
She  was  an  inestimable  wife  and  mother.  Their  in- 
come appears  now  too  small  to  justify  their  mar- 
riage ;  it  was  but  a  guinea  per  week.  The  difference 
in  the  value  of  money  must  not^of  course  be 
forgotten.  Still,  that  they  always  retained  their 
position  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  must  be 
attributed,  so  far  as  finance  was  concerned,  to  the 
activity,  talent,  and  thrift  of  my  mother. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  most  temperate  habits, 
and  had  no  expensive  tastes;  or  rather  had  self-com- 
mand to  govern  his  desires;  which  if  indulged,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  led  to  no  outlay  beyond  books 
and  philosophical  instruments,  together  with  mode- 
rate hospitality.  He  was  a  water-drinker  by  prefer- 
ence, not  refusing  wine  on  festive  occasions ;  few  and 
far  between  with  him ;  seldom,  however,  drinking 
more  than  a  few  glasses  of  the  home-made  beve- 
rages which  passed  for  wine  in  those  days  of 
frugality  and  heavy  taxation. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old,  my  father,  whose 
employment  carried  him  to  a  distance,  necessarily 
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left  my  mother  alone  with  her  children  and  her  two 
servants.  Their  income  had  somewhat  more  more 
than  doubled,  but  they  had  five  children.  Well  do  I 
remember  that  time  of  dearth  and  even  famine.  As 
I  was  the  eldest,  my  mother,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  opened  her  heart  now  and  then  to  me ;  and 
I  knew  how  she  lay  in  wakefulness,  passing  much  of 
the  night  in  little  plans  for  ensuring  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  her  children  by  the  exercise  of  the  strictest 
parsimony.  How  she  accomplished  her  task  I  know 
not,  I  cannot  imagine  ;  but  certain  it  was,  that 
we  never  wanted  either  wholesome  food  or  decent 
raiment,  and  were  always  looked  upon  by  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood  as  gentlefolk.  Her  achieve- 
ment she  regarded  in  after  and  more  prosperous 
years  with  honest  pride  and  gratulation.  Nor  was 
she  less  anxious  for  our  instruction  than  for  our  phy- 
sical comforts.  She  had  but  little  reading,  but  pos- 
sessed a  quick  and  lively  apprehension,  and  natural 
good  taste.  She  was  clever  at  figures,  working  by 
mental  arithmetic;  not  pursuing  rules,  but  acting  on 
her  natural  sagacity.  She  was  honorable  and  high- 
minded,  and  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  unreal  in 
religion,  morals,  or  manners ;  shabby  gentility  and 
dirt,  especially  when  concealed,  excited  her  disap- 
probation. In  her  youth  she  was  comely,  not  to  say 
handsome.  I  remember  her,  fair-haired,  and  fair- 
complexioned.  She  was  the  tenderest  of  parents. 
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I  cannot,  even  at  this  long  interval,  recal  her  watch- 
ful care  of  my  infancy  without  the  deepest  emotion. 
Believe  it  or  doubt  it  who  may,  but  I  remember 
a  series  of  acts  of  maternal  kindness,  from  the  age 
of  eighteen  months,  until  her  death,  when  I  had  al- 
most completed  my  fiftieth  year.  My  earliest  recol- 
lections of  her  are  the  gratification  I  derived  from 
sitting  in  her  lap,  and  laying  my  head  in  her  bosom. 
What  a  difference  between  her  softness  and  my 
father's  harsh  dress  and  masculine  strength !  yet  he 
was  equally  kind  in  intention,  and  I  much  preferred 
to  be  nursed  by  him  than  by  the  maids  who  had  from 
time  to  time  charge  of  me.  Their  odour  offended 
that  exquisite  sense  of  smell  which  has  been  my  tor- 
ment through  life.  But,  somehow,  no  one  but  my 
mother  could  hold  me  so  as  to  give  me  ease  when  in 
childish  pain. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  even  what  is  called 
a  memoir  of  this  beloved  parent;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  qualities  to  which  her  children  owe  so  much,  re- 
mained in  full  exercise,  in  spite  of  the  advances  of  age, 
until  her  last  illness  prostrated  her  powers  of  body 
and  mind. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  intend  to  write  my 
father's  life ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  to 
speak  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  his  children 
owe  to  him,  and  to  his  exemplary  partner,  our  re- 
vered mother.  He  was  very  happy  in  conveying  in- 
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struction  orally,  and  his  children  are  indebted  to  him 
for  many  a  lesson  conveyed  in  the  long  and  frequent 
walks  in  which  he  made  one  or  other  of  them  his 
companions.  His  journies,  which  were  seldom  be- 
yond a  day's  march,  rarely  exceeding  twenty  miles, 
he  usually  performed  on  foot ;  we  were,  therefore, 
early  accustomed  to  pedestrian  exercise.  I  remem- 
ber that  when  between  the  age  of  eight  and  nine,  I 
walked  with  him  in  one  day  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wolverhampton  to  Billingsley,  a  village  in 
Shropshire,  beyond  the  Severn,  an  estimated  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  miles.  It  was  a  summer's  day. 
We  took  much  of  it,  and  no  doubt  rested  often. 
I  was  very  proud  of  the  feat. 

I  can  identify  the  spots  of  many  conversations, 
which  often  took  the  form  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  lessons.  But,  as  we  had  no  books,  all  was 
to  be  worked  out  orally,  except  that,  now  and  then, 
my  father's  walking-stick  would  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  crayon,  with  the  surface  of  the  road,  or  a 
ploughed  field,  for  the  black  board.  In  a  walk  from 
Birmingham  to  Kidderminster,  continued  the  next 
day  to  Stourbridge,  we  began  Euclid.  He  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  postulates  and  axioms,  and  told 
me  that  Euclid  did  not  require  any  further  admis- 
sions from  his  pupils.  When,  however,  my  father 
came  to  the  Sowd\  proposition  of  the  First  Book, 
he,  in  the  name  of  Euclid,  called  on  me  to  lay  one 
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triangle  upon  another.  But  I  answered,  there 
was  no  postulate  to  justify  the  request ;  which 
my  father  admitted,  and  too  openly  showed  his 
gratification  that  I  had  hit  such  a  blot  in  the 
work  of  the  great  master.  The  incident  was  unfortu- 
nate for  me  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  conceived  a 
contempt  for  the  system  of  Euclid,  which  I  looked 
upon  as  an  imposture ;  and  showing,  as  I  suppose  I 
did,  a  disinclination  to  hear  anything  more  of  Eu- 
clid's Elements,  the  subject  was  laid  by  for  years. 

In  my  brother  Rowland  my  father  found  a  much 
greater  aptitude  for  mathematical  studies.  When 
the  little  incident  happened  which  I  have  now  men- 
tioned, I  had  just  completed  my  thirteenth  year.  It 
so  happened  that  Rowland,  although  he  became  by 
other  means  a  fair  geometrician,  never  took  up  Eu- 
clid until  he  was  a  man  ;  but  he  then  mastered  all 
the  books  of  the  Elements  in  six  weeks. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest  obligation  we  owe  to 
our  father  is  this :  that  from  infancy  he  would  reason 
with  us — argue  with  us  would  perhaps  be  a  better 
expression,  as  denoting  that  it  was  a  match  of  mind 
against  mind,  in  which  all  the  rules  of  fair  play  were 
duly  observed ;  and  we  put  forth  our  little  strength 
without  fear.  Arguments  were  taken  at  their  just 
weight;  the  sword  of  authority  was  not  thrown  into 
the  scale. 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  man 
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*vho  lived  so  long  in  health  of  mind  and  body,  with 
ligh  powers  of  intellect,  with  industry^  with  an  in- 
satiable desire  for  knowledge,  and  strong  aspirations 
after  improvement  in  all  that  could  minister  to  the 
happiness  of  his  species; — how  one  who  read  so  much, 
thought  so  much,  and  indeed  wrote  so  much,  should 
have  left  so  little  in  a  shape  to  lay  before  even  the 
very  small  body  of  readers  into  whose  hands  this 
book  is  likely  to  come,  the  answer  is,  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  he  had  in  satisfying  himself  that  he 
had  done  all  which  could  be  done  ;  and  even  where 
he  had  accomplished  that  end,  and  laid  down  his  pen, 
after  no  long  period  his  mind  made  further  progress, 
and  the  results  of  his  former  labor  ceased  to  repre- 
sent his  extended  views.  His  usefulness  must  be  es- 
timated by  the  effect  which  he  produced  on  surround- 
ing minds.  The  fragments  to  which  the  reader  will 
presently  come  are  printed  at  his  own  desire,  ex- 
pressed shortly  before  his  death ;  but  they  will  leave 
a  very  inadequate  impression  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Hill  died  on  June  13th,   1851,  having  sur- 
vived his  beloved  wife  more  than  nine  years. 
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SELECTIONS    FROM     A     DIARY     KEPT    BY    MR. 
FREDERIC*   HILL,     OF     CONVERSATIONS,    &c. 

WHICH  TOOK  PLACE  WITH  HIS  FATHER,  DURING 
THE    LAST    ILLNESS    OF    THE    LATTER. 

[In  March  1851,  Mr.  Hill  was  afflicted  with  a 
carbuncle,  which  soon  proved  to  be  of  a  dangerous 
and  ultimately  of  a  fatal  nature ;  from  this  time  till 
his  death,  on  the  13th  of  June,  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed,  and,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  un- 
derwent intense  suffering,  which  he  endured  with 
much  fortitude.  Happily,  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
life  were  nearly  free  from  pain. 

The  following  fragments  of  the  diary  will,  it  is 
believed,  prove  interesting.] 

May  1st. — Martha*  sat  some  time  by  my  father, 
describing  to  him  the  ceremonies  that  were  to  take 
place  at  the  opening  of  the  Industrial  Palace  that 
day :  the  prayer  for  increased  goodwill  and  inter- 
course between  the  nations;  and  how  the  assembled 
multitudes  collected  from  so  many  nations,  were  to 
sing  Hallelujah  to  the  Great  Creator,  who  had  en- 
dowed them  with  the  faculties  that  had  produced 
this  wondrous  Exhibition  of  mind  and  talent.  Tears, 
Martha  said,  rolled  down  his  face  as  he  ejaculated, 
' '  Thank  God,  thank  God,  for  living  to  see  this  day  ! 

*  Mrs.  Frederic  Hill. 
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I  cannot  see  this  noble  Exhibition  with  my  actual 
vision,  but  to  hear  of  it  is  a  great  blessing.  This 
real  peace  meeting !  I  cannot  join  them  with  my 
voice,  but  I  can  in  my  heart. 

"  'All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,  sing  to  the  Lord 
with  cheerful  voice.'  I  leave  the  world  bright  with 
hope.  Never,  surely,  has  God's  government  of  the 
world  been  so  clear  as  at  the  present  period." 

He  was  gratified  at  thinking  how  many  of  his  fa- 
mily and  friends  had  assisted  in  the  great  work  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  had  sent  contributions  to  it.  He 
spoke  of  Edwin's  folding-machine,  and  Julian's  ven- 
tilating pump  ;  of  Follett  Osier's  fountain,  and  Mr. 
Cowper's  printing-machine. 

May  30. — My  father  expressed  a  strong  wish  that 
his  funeral  should  be  plain  and  inexpensive — nothing 
that  would  be  calle'd  shabby,  or  subject  his  children 
to  unpleasant  remarks,  but  as  plain  as  was  consis- 
tent with  the  general  feeling  on  this  subject.  He 
expressed  a  wish,  also,  that  no  measures  should  be 
taken  to  cool  his  body  after  death ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  for  a  time  be  kept  warm. 

He  said  that  he  wished  us  to  impress  on  his  grand- 
children the  mistake  that  he  had  made  in  life,  in  en- 
deavouring, as  his  friend  Beasley  used  to  say  to  him, 
to  attain  impracticable  perfection.  He  said  there 
was  among  his  papers  much  that  he  thought  was 
good  and  useful,  but  that,  owing  to  this  defect, 
he  had  matured  but  little. 
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June  2nd. — In  the  course  of  the  morning  my  father 
said  that  he  would  not  have  believed  that  a  death-bed 
could  be  so  pleasant.  Much  of  his  happiness,  he 
said,  arose  from  his  full  confidence  in  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Creator. 

June  3rd. — My  father  dictated  to  Miss  Hiorns  the 
accompanying  lines,  and  afterwards  to  Rowland  and 
myself,  the  additional  lines  : — 

ASPIRATIONS  ON   A    DEATH-BED,  ON  THE  PATIENT'S  WINDOW 
BEING  OPENED. 

Aura  veni. 

Come,  gentle  breeze,  come,  air  divine, 

Comfort  this  drooping  heart  of  mine  ! 

Ah,  solace  flows  with  heaven's  own  breath, 

Which  cheers  my  soul  that  sank  in  death. 

The  works  of  God  all  speak  his  praise  ; 

To  Him  eternal  anthems  raise  *: 

This  air  of  heavenly  love's  a  token  ; 

Let  pensive  musing  now  be  broken, 

Prayer  for  far  greater  boons  be  spoken  ! 

God,  couldst  Thou  find  my  soul  a  place 

Within  the  realms  of  boundless  grace — 

The  humblest  post  among  the  ranks 

Of  those  that  give  Thee  endless  thanks  ; 

Then  would  my  leaping  powers  rejoice, 

To  sing  Thy  name  with  heart  and  voice : 

Then  toil  my  character  to  rear, 

By  following  Thy  commands  on  purer,  loftier  sphere ; 

And  may  I  rest  my  humble  frame 

On  Love  supreme,  which  crowns  Thy  name. 
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June  4th. — My  father  said  that  he  had  given  a  defi- 
nition of  a  straight  line,  which  the  late  Mr.Wallace* 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  that  existed,  and  which 
that  gentleman  published  imperfectly,  in  a  work  on 
Geometry.  The  definition  is  as  follows : — 

"  A  straight  line  is  a  line  in  which  if  any  two 
points  be  taken,  the  part  intercepted  shall  be  less 
than  any  other  line  in  which  those  points  can  be 
found."  "  By  this  definition,"  said  my  father, 
"  Euclid's  20th  proposition  in  his  first  book,  is  di- 
rectly demonstrated;  .for  the  two  sides  meet  the 
third  in  two  points,  and  which  thus  must  exceed  the 
third ;  the  definition  of  Archimedes  fails,  by  being 
inapplicable  to  an  indefinite  straight  line.  By  this 
early  proof  of  the  20th,  the  preceding  propositions 
may  be  argued  with  far  greater  conciseness." 

My  father  dictated  as  follows  : — "  I  feel  the  good- 
ness of  God  so  extended  to  me,  and  so  overpowering 
that  I  can  fully  understand  how  good  men,  with  no 
further  light  than  was  afforded  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, could  rejoice  in  the  hours  of  death,  consoled 
by  the  feelings  of  gratitude  Cowards  their  divine  be- 
nefactor, and  shewing  the  sympathy  that  pervades  his 
creation." 

"  Warn  your  children,"  my  father  said,  "  against 
the  practice  of  not  completing  one  thing  before 

*  Formerly  Professor  at  the  late  Engineering  College  at 
Putney,  and  before  that  a  teacher  at  Hazelwood  and  Bruce 

Castle.— ED. 
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another  is  begun  :  that  has  been  a  failing  with  me." 
June  bth. — My  father  said  he  hoped  we  should  in- 
culcate on  our  children  the  importance  of  at  once 
committing  anything  valuable  that  occurred  to  them 
or  came  to  their  knowledge,  to  writing.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  storing 
such  things  in  his  memory  alone;  and  that  now 
much  must  perish  with  him.  He  said,  too,  that  he 
hoped  great  care  would  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
their  occupations  for  life ;  and  that  they  would  not 
act  upon  any  sudden  feeling,  on  the  supposition  that 
such  feeling  would  be  permanent.  Eleven  years  of 
his  own  life,  he  said,  he  had  lost  (from  fourteen  to 
twenty-five)  as  a  brass-founder;  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  parents.  He  wished  to  leave  school,  and  had 
seen  his  uncle's  men  working  at  brass-founding ;  he 
thought  he  should  like  the  employment,  and,  conse- 
quently, became  bound  an  apprentice  to  the  trade. 
Before  the  end  of  the  period  he  wished  to  be  a  soli- 
citor, (a  business  in  which  he  believes  he  should  have 
succeeded,)  and  his  uncle  kindly  offered  to  relinquish 
his  indentures  ;  but,  partly  from  his  wish  not  to  be 
a  burden  for  a  time  on  his  parents,  who  had  to  strug- 
gle with  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  did  not  make  the 
change.  To  increase  his  income,  (for  his  wages  as 
an  apprentice  never  exceeded  seven  shillings  a-week) 
he  did  overwork  ;  and  by  tha,t  means,  after  the  age 
of  19,  he  did  not  cost  his  parents  anything.  My 
father  considered  that  his  first  step  in  a  right  course 
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was  being  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school,  which  in  a 
week  or  two  brought  him  into  connexion  with  a  cha- 
rity school  (in  the  latter  capacity  as  a  paid  teacher). 
"  For  about  five  years,"  my  father  afterwards  said, 
"  I  had  great  privileges  in  the  pastoral  services  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  especially  in  his  lectures  to  the 
younger  members  of  his  congregation,  and  in  occa- 
sional conversations  with  him.  This  delightful  pe- 
riod was  closed  by  the  Birmingham  Riots." 

In  conversation  with  Rowland  and  myself,  my  fa- 
ther said  the  history  of  his  last  night  was  very  in- 
structive. He  had  obtained  sleep  by  having  his  at- 
tention directed  from  his  thoughts  by  gentle  rubbing. 
He  thought  that  medical  men  were  not  generally 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  attending  to 
matters  of  this  kind,  forming  part  of  what  might 
be  called  the  metaphysics  of  illness.  He  wished 
the  fact  to  be  mentioned  to  Dr.  Arnott. 

June  7th.— My  father  repeated  the  148th  Psalm, 
which  he  had  versified,  he  said,  from  Watts5  Ly- 
ric Poems,  with  an  eye  to  the  song  of  the  Three 
Children.  The  two  last  lines  of  the  second  verse 
he  said  were  Dr.  Watts' s,  and  appeared  to  him 
full  of  beauty  and  of  poetic  feeling: 

Works  of  the  Lord,  your  voice  combine 

To  sing  Jehovah's  name  ; 
Whose  goodness,  power,  and  skill  divine, 

Reared  Nature's  wondrous  frame. 

K2 
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Angels  who  tune  the  golden  lyre, 

In  seats  of  bliss  above, 
Praise  Him  who  formed  you  of  his  fire, 

And  feeds  you  with  His  love. 

Declare  to  earth,  ye  vaulted  skies, 

Your  mighty  Maker's  praise, 
In  splendours,  veiled  from  heavenly  eyes 

By  His  all-present  blaze. 

Ye  globes  who  sweep  the  realms  of  space, 

Launched  from  His  potent  hand ; 
Proclaim  through  your  extended  race, 

How  vast  is  His  command. 
Ye  vapoury  worlds,  whose  mighty  range 

Eludes  all  mortal  ken, 
Proclaim  the  God,  who  knows  no  change, 

To  endless  forms  of  men. 

On  June  7th,  my  father  dictated  the  following: 
"Let  none  of  my  posterity  be  parsimonious  re- 
specting an  amanuensis.  Much  of  the  posthumous 
trouble  I  am  bequeathing,  results  from  the  want 
of  such  aid.  If  I  could  have  engaged  a  diligent 
amanuensis  and  accountant,  at  a  salary  of  perhaps 
less  than  £50  per  annum,  I  could  have  left  much 
completed  that  is  now  in  a  chaotic  state.  I  might, 
perhaps,  by  closely  restricting  my  current  expen- 
ses, have  afforded  myself  such  help,  certainly  not 
before  the  death  of  my  dear  wife,  but  possibly, 
since  then  it  may  have  been  done.  Let  them,  too, 
be  religiously  careful  in  the  preservation  of  what 
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they  produce.  I  have  little  doubt  that  much 
which  I  myself  have  written  that  was  worth  pre- 
serving has  perished. 

June  II th. — My  father  much  more  feeble:  his 
pulse  which  had  hitherto  but  little  varied  from  its 
ordinary  pulsation  of  60  a  minute  was  found  to 
have  risen  to  about  70,  and  it  continued  to  rise 
this  day  and  the  next  till  it  became  about  100, 
and  very  weak.  My  father  now  became  unable  to 
speak,  except  a  word  or  two  at  a  time,  but  was 
still  cheerful.  He  adopted  signals,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  express  his  wants.  Satisfaction  and  glad- 
ness, frequently  indicated,  he  expressed  by  pla- 
cing his  hand  on  his  heart. 

June  \%th. — My  father  still  feeble.  Mr.  Jones 
and  I  took  our  breakfast  in  his  room,  as  my  fa- 
ther, although  now  himself  unable  to  eat,  took 
pleasure  in  seeing  others  eat  and  refresh  them- 
selves. In  the  evening,  though  scarcely  able  to 
articulate,  and  not  attempting  to  utter  more  than 
a  single  word  now  and  then,  he  listened  with 
evident  pleasure  to  Rowland' s  account  of  the  most 
recent  improvements  in  the  Post  Office,  and  to  my 
description  of  the  improved  state  of  a  district  in 
Ireland,  which  I  had  obtained  from  Arthur. 

June  \3th. — During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and 
till  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  my  father  retained 
his  consciousness,  and  even  afterwards,  and  within 
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an  hour  of  his  death  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
presence  of  his  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Jones,  who 
visited  him  at  that  time,  and  by  a  sign  showed 
that  he  understood  him,  when  he  mentioned  the 
rate  at  which  his  pulse  was  beating.  From  time 
to  time  he  noticed  his  children,  grandchildren, 
Miss  Maurice,  and  others  in  the  room;  and  by  a 
placid  smile  shewed  at  once  his  love  of  them,  and 
knowledge  of  his  own  position.  At  half-past  one, 
when  Rowland,  Martha,  and  myself  were  sitting 
near  him,  he  took  a  hand  of  each  of  us  in  his, 
and,  placing  it  near  his  heart,  kissing  it  and  point- 
ing upwards  with  a  radiant  expression  of  intense 
love  and  happiness,  was  evidently  contemplating  a 
future  meeting  with  us,  and  all  his  family. 

At  about  half-past  eight  my  dear  father  expired 
without  a  struggle,  with  Miss  Hiorns,  whom  he  had 
requested  not  to  leave  him,  on  one  side,  and  with 
his  faithful  servant,  Sarah,  to  whom  his  last  words 
were  addressed,  on  the  other,  his  attached  friend 
Miss  Maurice  near  him,  and  encircled  by  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 
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[The  following  Notices  appeared  in  divers  publi- 
cations shortly  after  Mr.  HillVdeath.] 

BRIEF    MEMOIR 

OF   THE   LATE 

THOMAS   WRIGHT   HILL,   ESQ.   F.R.A.S. 

(Extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  made  February  13,  1852.) 


Thomas  Wright  Hill,  a  member  of  our  Society 
almost  from  its  first  institution,  died  at  Bruce- 
terrace,  Tottenham,  on  the  13th  of  last  June,  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  born  at  Kidderminster  in  April  1763. 
Even  in  early  childhood  he  exhibited  a  strong  taste 
for  study  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  books,  of 
which  he  devoured  all  that  came  in  his  way. 
Amongst  others  of  his  great  favourites  were  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Paradise  Lost,  and  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of  his 
native  town,  where,  as  usual,  mathematics  formed 
no  part  of  the  course;  in  common  arithmetic  he 
received  instruction  elsewhere.  As  his  introduction 
to  the  study  of  geometry  was  a  little  curious,  it  is 
described  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words : — 
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ee  A  worthy  man,  a  friend  of  my  father's,  was  ap- 
pointed joint  trustee  with  him  to  administer  the 
estate  of  a  common  acquaintance  who  had  lately 
died.  The  latter  being  a  man  of  somewhat  secluded 
hahits  and  of  a  studious  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind, 
some  of  the  good  people  of  Kidderminster  set  him 
down  as  in  league  with  the  Evil  One.  This  gentleman, 
knowing  that  I  was  fond  of  books  and  of  study,  had 
bequeathed  to  me  two  volumes,  which,  however,  my 
father's  friend  and  coadjutor  very  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  burn,  without  allowing  me  even  to 
see  them,  as  they  bore  a  suspicious  appearance,  and 
came  from  a  dangerous  quarter.  My  father,  who 
was  somewhat  less  credulous  than  his  neighbours, 
said,  { Oh,  let  the  boy  have  them;'  whereupon  were 
put  into  my  hands — a  Manual  of  Geography  and  a 
copy  of  Euclid's  Elements." 

On  the  latter  work  he  immediately  fastened  with 
all  the  delight  and  energy  of  youthful  enthusiasm ; 
and,  mastering  its  contents,  proceeded,  unassisted, 
to  algebra  and  the  higher  mathematics,  especially 
those  portions  connected  with  astronomy,  to  the 
study  of  which  his  attention  had  been  attracted  by 
a  lecture  from  James  Ferguson,  which  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  attend,  and  which  excited  in  him  so 
great  a  love  for  the  science,  that  it  always  remained 
his  favourite  pursuit. 

On  this  subject,  in  after  life,  he  delivered  many 
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lectures  as  a  fellow  of  the  Philosophical  Institution 
of  Birmingham,  doing  besides  as  much  in  the  way 
of  observation  and  calculation  as  his  close  occupa- 
tion and  limited  means  would  allow;  also  making 
it  a  subject  of  school  instruction,  and  drawing  up 
monthly  reports  upon  the  aspect  of  the  heavens, 
which  were  read  and  explained  to  his  pupils  at 
Hazel  wood  School,  near  Birmingham,  and  in  later 
years  to  the  pupils  of  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham. 

In  the  year  1835,  on  his  retirement  from  active 
duty  as  an  instructor,  this  predilection  was  remem- 
bered by  his  former  pupils ;  and  the  testimonial  se- 
lected by  them  was  a  large  refracting  telescope  by 
Tulley,  with  an  inscription  "  indicative  of  their 
veneration  for  his  unaffected  simplicity  of  character, 
and  their  high  respect  for  his  abilities  as  an  instruc- 
tor and  his  virtues  as  a  man." 

As  late  as  October  1847,  in  his  eighty-nth  year, 
he  repaired  with  his  telescope  to  Willingdon,  near 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  an  opportvinity  to 
which  he  had  looked  forward  for  years,  but  in 
which  he  was  unhappily  disappointed  by  the  cloudy 
state  of  the  weather. 

Even  to  within  a  month  or  two  of  his  death,  he 
was  occupied  in  framing  a  system  of  nomenclature 
for  the  stars ;  his  object  being  that  the  name  of 
every  star  should  indicate  approximately  its  de- 
clination and  right  ascension. 
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Though  on  many  of  the  various  subjects  to  which 
at  different  times  he  devoted  his  attention  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  prepare  any  work  for  the 
press,  or  even  to  throw  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions and  reflections  into  a  complete  form,  he  would 
occasionally  commit  his  thoughts  to  writing  on  de- 
tached points. 

About  ten  years  ago,  however,  he  constructed, 
with  considerable  labour,  a  set  of  tables  for  facilita- 
ting the  formation  of  maps  on  the  stereographic 
projection,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils ;  as  also  a  set  of 
tables  of  binarian  logarithms. 

About  fifty  years  ago  he  devised  a  system  of  short- 
hand writing,  which  by  various  changes  from  time 
to  time,  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  at  length 
reduced  to  a  complete  philosophical  alphabet,  with^ 
out  depriving  it  of  its  stenographic  character.  He 
has  left  behind  him  no  small  amount  of  result  from 
his  oral  instruction  and  conversation.  Much  origi- 
nality of  thought,  fertility  of  illustration,  the  ob- 
servation of  a  long  life,  and  the  stores  of  a  very 
retentive  memory,  rendered  them  attractive  in  a 
high  degree.  It  was  particularly  interesting  to  hear 
him  describe  as  matters  of  actual  recollection  events 
which  the  present  generation  regards  as  long  ago 
consigned  to  the  province  of  history.  He  had  been 
familiarly  acquainted  with  men  who  were  enrolled 
for  the  defence  of  Government  against  the  rebellion 
of  1745.  He  remembered  the  imprisonment  of 
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Wilkes,  and  of  course  all  the  great  events  of  the 
American  War  and  the  French  Revolution ;  and  in 
dwelling  upon  these  he  generally  reproduced  in  a 
racy  manner  the  popular  opinions  and  speculations 
of  the  respective  periods. 

His  vivacity  and  love  of  employment  continued  to 
be  marked  traits  in  his  character  to  within  even  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death ;  nor  did  his  fondness  for 
young  persons  or  their  attachment  to  him  ever  suffer 
material  abatement.  Long  after  the  period  of  his 
release  from  his  professional  duties  he  continued  to 
teach  as  an  amateur ;  until,  at  the  age  of  fourscore, 
by  the  partial  failure  of  both  sight  and  hearing,  this 
practice  became  painfully  laborious.  Still  his 
activity  in  pursuit  of  science  was  unabated,  as  in 
1845,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  he  read  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge  a  paper 
explanatory  of  a  new  system  of  arithmetical  notation, 
in  which  the  names  of  the  numbers  were  made  by 
virtue  of  arithmetical  significancy  given  to  the 
vowels  and  dipthongs  to  indicate  their  precise  mean- 
ing by  their  structure. 

His  closing  years  he  always  spoke  of  as  the 
happiest  period  of  his  life.  Possessed  of  a  com- 
petency according  to  his  very  moderate  desires, 
never  at  a  loss  for  occupation, 

"  Studious  of  laborious  ease 
Not  slothful," 
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encompassed  by  his  family,  and  seeing  in  the  decided 
success  and  acknowledged  usefulness  of  his  sons, 
much  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  all  that  he  had 
ever  known  of  ambition  ;  looking  back  with 
frequently  expressed  gratification  and  thankfulness 
on  the  continued  course  of  moral  and  material  im- 
provement presented  to  him  throughout  his  length- 
ened acquaintance  with  human  affairs ;  his  taste  for 
literature  unabated,  and  his  relish  of  life  almost  as 
keen  as  ever,  he,  nevertheless,  met  death  with  the 
most  unruffled  calmness  and  profound  resignation, 
full  of  gratitude  for  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future. 
The  celebrated  establishment  of  Hazelwood,  re- 
moved to  Bruce  Castle  in  182/,*  with  which  Mr. 
HilPs  name  is  much  connected,  and  in  which  he 
gave  his  personal  assistance,  was  founded,  in  1819, 
jointly  by  himself  and  his  sons,  most  of  whom  took 
a  share  in  its  management.  The  success  of  these 
gentlemen  not  only  in  education,  but  in  public 
business,  is  a  testimony  to  the  talent,  judgment,  and 
goodness  of  their  common  parent,  which  renders  all 
other  testimony  superfluous.  It  is  not  usual  to 
enumerate  the  sons  of  a  deceased  fellow,  but  in  the 
present  case  he  made  them,  and  they  have  made 
themselves,  a  necessary  part  of  any  obituary  account 
of  him.  Mr.  Matthew  Hill,  commissioner  in  bank- 

*  This  is  not  correct.     Bruce  Castle  School  was  opened  in 
1827,  but  Hazelwood  School  was  not  parted  with  until  1833.— ED. 
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ruptcy  for  the  Bristol  district,  recorder  of  Birming- 
ham, and  late  member  for  Hull — :Mr.  Edwin  Hill, 
known  as  the  inventor  of  the  envelope  machine,  and 
inspector  of  postage-stamps — Mr.  Rowland  Hill, 
whose  services  as  secretary  to  the  South  Australian 
Commission,  in  the  foundation  of  that  colony,  must 
be  mentioned,  and  whose  career,  as  the  reformer  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  the  originator  of  the  uniform 
penny  rate,  needs  no  mention  at  all — Mr.  Arthur 
Hill,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
education,  in  the  well-known  institutions  above 
mentioned — and  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  many  years 
inspector  of  prisons,  and  now  assistant-secretary  to 
the  Postmaster-general — all  bear  the  testimony  of 
their  own  reputation  to  that  of  their  father.  That 
father  was,  indeed,  most  fortunate,  not  only  in  the 
distinction  gained  by  his  sons,  but  in  the  length  of 
life  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  full  success  of 
their  career,  and  to  know  that  his  share  in  it  was, 
we  almost  venture  to  say,  as  fully  appreciated  by 
the  public  as  it  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
themselves. 


[From   the  Midland    Counties  Herald,  Birmingham  and 
General  Advertiser,  Thursday,  June  19,  1851.] 

"  Our  readers  will  regret  to  find  in  our  obituary 
of  to-day  the  death  of  Mr.  Hill,  formerly  of  Hazel- 
wood  School,  Edgbaston,  and  father  of  M.  D.  Hill, 
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Esq.,  Recorder  of  Birmingham.  The  many  gentle- 
men in  this  neighbourhood  who  were  formerly  pupils 
of  Mr.  Hill  would  justly  accuse  us  of  negligence,  if 
we  allowed  this  event  to  pass  without  a  notice 
somewhat  more  extended  than  the  bare  statement 
of  the  fact.  In  truth,  we  believe  that  this  town  is 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hill  and  to  his  sons  in  the 
important  matter  of  education.  If  any  one  will  ask 
what  was  the  character  of  our  schools  forty  years 
ago,  he  will  find  that  they  were  miserably  deficient, 
and  we  know,  as  a  fact,  that  men  of  intelligence, 
who  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hill,  were  delighted 
to  find  for  their  sons  so  good  an  education  as  he 
furnished  them.  We  are  pleased  to  reflect  that  the 
same  education  would  by  no  means  satisfy  us  at 
present,  for  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  sound 
knowledge  that  it  renders  men  dissatisfied  with 
their  actual  acquirements,  and  constantly  desirous 
of  improvement.  The  old  pupils  of  Hazelwood, 
seeing  their  sons  receiving  a  better  education  than 
they  themselves  enjoyed,  may  sometimes  be  tempted 
to  complain,  but  they  may  remember  with  advantage 
that  their  own  lot  was  as  much  happier  in  this  re- 
spect than  that  of  their  fathers*  as  their  sons'  is 
happier  than  their  own.  But  we  should  be  doing 
the  highest  injustice  to  Mr.  Hill's  memory  if  we 
were  to  speak  merely  of  the  instruction  he  afforded. 
It  is  a  well-known  saying  (of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  we 
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think,)  that  intellectual  development  is  instruction, 
but  that  it  is  moral  development  which  is  properly 
education.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  education  is  the  setting  before  a  boy 
the  daily  tone  and  sentiments  and  example  of 
goodness.  In  this  respect  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
Mr.  Hill  was  never  surpassed.  He  was  pre-eminently 
a  good  man  ;  his  veracity  and  rectitude  unimpeach- 
able ;  his  heart  overflowing  with  kindness  to  indi- 
viduals, and  benevolence  to  the  whole  human  race ; 
his  piety  warm,  and  undistorted  by  any  sectarian 
intolerance.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  record  that  at 
Mr.  Hill's  very  advanced  age,  prolonged  doubtless 
by  the  unvarying  temperance  of  his  habits,  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  full  use  of  his  mental  faculties, 
and  that  he  was  not  only  perfectly  resigned  and 
tranquil,  but,  except  when  suffering  acute  pain, 
maintained  his  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  his  warm 
interest  in  the  pursuits  of  all  connected  with  him, 
and  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  at  large.  We  have 
already  said  that  Mr.  Hill  was  a  man  of  the  most 
cordial  affections,  and  it  must,  therefore,  have 
highly  gratified'  his  declining  years  to  witness  the 
singular  success  of  his  sons — the  eminent  position 
that  one  of  them  has  attained  in  the  law ;  the 
national  and  more  than  national  reputation  of 
another  as  a  reformer  of  the  Post  Office  ;  the  im- 
portant services  rendered  to  the  country  by  a  third 
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as  Inspector  of  Prisons  ;  and  the  success  of  a  fourth, 
the  heir  at  once  of  his  father's  vocation  and  of  his 
peculiar  virtues/' 


[From  the  Spectator,  June  21,  1851.] 

"The  death  of  Mr.  Hill,  formerly  of  Hazelwood, 
near  Birmingham,  and  in  later  years  of  Tottenham, 
near  London,  is  an  event  of  some  interest  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Hill  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  the 
father  of  a  remarkable  family,  of  whom  the  most 
widely  known  are  the  able  lawyer  and  philanthropist, 
Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  and  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  the  author  of  Penny  Postage.  He  was  himself 
a  public  benefactor  by  the  reforms  which  he  origina- 
ted in  the  system  of  teaching  youth.  He  reached  a 
patriarchal  age — dying  in  his  eighty-ninth  year ; 
and  was  to  the  last  marvellously  possessed  of  the 
keen  vigorous  intellect  and  affectionate  sensibilities 
which  made  his  character  admirable  through  life. 
A  writer  in  the  Scotsman,  evidently  from  an  intimate 
personal  knowledge,  contributes  the  following  truth- 
ful notice. 

"  e  Mr.  Hill  was  celebrated  as  the  founder  and 
organizer  of  the  Hazelwood  school,  in  which  the 
earliest  attempt  was  made  in  England  to  render 
education  not  solely  classical  and  verbal,  but  real, 
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scientific,  and  character-forming.  A  description  of 
this  interesting  seminary  appeared  many  years  ago 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  excited  much  atten- 
tion. The  school  of  Bruce  Castle,  near  Tottenham, 
under  one  of  Mr.  Hill's  sons,  is  the  offspring  of  the 
parent  school  formerly  at  Hazel  wood,  and  is  im- 
proved to  the  most  advanced  views  and  requirements 
of  the  age.  In  this  school  Mr.  Hill  never  ceased  to 
take  the  warmest  interest.  He  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  originality,  acuteness  of  observation,  consequent 
extensive  knowledge,  and  natural  and  improved 
soundness  of  judgment.  His  opinions  were,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  liberal,  unalloyed  by  preju- 
dices; and,  to  his  latest  day,  every  step  of  social 
progress  was  hailed  by  him  with  almost  youthful 
enthusiasm.  A  high-toned  morality,  humble  piety, 
and  expansive  benevolence,  characterized  him ;  while 
a  singleness  of  heart,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
never-failing  cheerfulness  and  kindliness  of  dispo- 
sition, endeared  him  not  only  to  a  numerous  kin- 
dred, of  which  he  was  the  beloved  patriarch,  but  to 
a  wide  circle  of  friends,  who  lament  his  loss  and  will 
long  cherish  his  memory.  Mr.  Hill  has  left  five 
sons,  all  well  worthy  of  such  a  father.  The  eldest, 
Matthew,  Queen's  counsel,  is  an  eminent  lawyer:  he 
is  a  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy,  and  Recorder  of 
Birmingham,  where  he  has  done  much  for  criminal 
reform  and  sanitary  improvement.  On  these  sub- 
jects his  charges  to  the  Grand  Juries  are  valuable 
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treatises.  Rowland  Hill's  name  is  a  'household 
word'  in  both  hemispheres  of  the  earth.  Frederick, 
long  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  more  lately 
in  England,  and  now  Assistant-Secretary  in  the 
General  Post-office,  is  well  known  for  his  efforts  to 
reform  criminal  treatment  and  prison  discipline. 
Arthur  is  the  head  of  the  school  of  Bruce  Castle ; 
and  Edwin,  who  holds  an  office  in  the  Stamp  De- 
partment of  the  new  postage,  is  known  for  inventive 
mechanical  genius,  a  proof  of  which  he  has  given, 
among  others,  in  the  beautiful  machine  for  folding 
envelopes,  at  work  in  the  Crystal  Palace,*  to  the  at- 
traction of  crowds  of  spectators.  He  has  written 
ably  and  clearly — no  common*  merit — on  the  Cur- 
rency question,  and  has  suggested,  but  not  yet  pub- 
lished, a  scheme  for  rooting  out  criminals  in  London 
and  other  great  towns,  in  the  same  manner  that 
vermin  are  got  rid  of — by  destroying  their  nests. 
All  the  brothers,  like  their  father,  are  publicly  useful 
men;  and,  by  a  sort  of  confederacy  of  talent, 
accordance  of  opinions,  and  unity  of  sentiment, 
strengthen  each  other  in  their  several  departments. 
Mr.  Hill  has  left  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
late  of  Birmingham,  and  now  settled  with  his  family 
in  Australia ;  and  as  all  the  Messrs.  Hill  have  fami- 
lies, Mr.  Hill  rejoiced  in  a  numerous  tribe  of  grand- 
children, in  the  midst  of  whom  he  peacefully  passed 
to  his  final  rest." 

*  In  Hyde  Park  in  1851.— ED. 
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[From  the  Morning  Post,  June  23,  1851.] 

"  Death  of  Thomas  Wright  Hill,  Esq.— On  Friday, 
the  13th  inst.,  this  excellent  man  expired  at 
Bruce- terrace,  Tottenham,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of 
eighty- eight,  full  not  only  of  years  but  of  honour 
and  regard,  with  all  that  "  should  accompany"  age 
rendered  venerable  by  virtue.  He  died  in  tranquility 
and  peace,  with  his  mental  faculties  unimpaired. 
His  career,  extending  through  three  generations, 
was  marked  by  uniform  integrity,  consistency,  and 
usefulness.  His  mind  was  pre-eminently  just  and 
sincere,  and  his  amiable  qualities  endeared  him  to  a 
very  large  circle  of  friends,  some  of  whom  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  friendship  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  was  the  founder  of  Hazelwood 
School,  which,  many  years  ago,  attracted  much 
public  attention,  and  afterwards  formed  the  basis 
of  the  flourishing  establishment  of  Bruce  Castle, 
conducted  by  one  of  his  sons,  Mr.  Arthur  Hill.  In 
other  respects,  as  in  this,  his  talents  and  usefulness 
survive  in  a  second  generation.  His  eldest  son  is 
Mr.  Matthew  Hill,  Q.C.,  the  Recorder  of  Birming- 
ham, lately  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Bankruptcy.  Another  of  his  sons  is  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  author  of  the  postage  reformation ;  and  a 
fourth  is  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  now  assistant-secretary 
to  his  brother,  and  known  for  many  years  past  as  a 
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valuable  public  officer  in  prison  inspection.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  Mr.  Edwin  Hill  has  achieved  an 
honourable  celebrity  as  one  of  the  joint  inventors 
and  patentees  of  the  envelope  folding  machine,  which 
has  interested  the  whole  publicat  the  Great  Exhibition. 

"This  fugitive  epitaph  emanates  as  a  tribute  of 
reverential  affection  from  a  grateful  scholar  and  an 
attached  friend,  desirous  of  honouring  the  memory 
of  a  genuine  MAN,  to  whom,  if  to  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  may  be  applied  the  emphatically 
Christian  praise  that  "  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile." 

"  In  the  moment  of  highest  excitement  and  se- 
verest trial,  no  unchristian  passion  was  ever  known 
to  flit  across  the  cloudless  benevolence  of  his  soul. 

(e  His  intellectual  energy  was  seen  in  a  strong 
predilection  for  mathematical  studies,  as  well  as  in 
the  athletic  nature  of  his  favourite  relaxation,  which 
was  chess.  His  moral  strength  lay  in  an  unaffected, 
undisguised  simplicity,  which  frequently  reminded 
us  of  Fenelon,  and  which,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  made  him  as  incapable  of  disclaiming 
any  merit  he  felt  to  be  his  due,  as  of  permitting  any 
qualities  to  be  ascribed  to  him  which  he  did  not 
possess.  He  had  a  single  eye  to  truth  and  justice, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  heavenly  agents  for  the 
establishment  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among 
men;  and  upon  these  he  fixed  his  contemplation* 
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with  such  an  absorbing  love  and  admiration,  that 
his  individual  self  vanished  altogether  from  his 
view. 

6 ( The  harmonious  action  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
powers,  attested  by  length  of  days,  sustained  him  in 
the  cheerful  and  successful  pursuit  of  an  arduous 
profession ;  of  which,  the  inherent  dignity,  the 
moral  weight,  and  social  importance  were  never 
absent  from  his  conscience.  He  has  at  length 
passed  away  from  this  earthly  scene,  as  slightly  so- 
phisticated by  the  conventionalisms  of  society,  and 
as  slightly  perverted  by  selfishness,  as  frail  humanity 
admits  of;  thus  exemplifying  the  truth  hidden  in 
that  profound  paradox — "The  world  knows  little  of 
its  greatest  men." 

"  In  such  a  parentage  his  surviving  children  may 
feel  a  generous  -pride,  and  his  numerous  descendants 
may  hereafter  point  with  exultation  to  such  an  an- 
cestor ;  while  the  friend  who  bears  this  testimony  to 
his  unobtrusive  excellence  may  hope  to  be  forgiven, 
especially  in  this  hour  of  regretful  tenderness,  for 
any  excess  beyond  the  simple  truth,  which  he  would 
have  been  the  very  foremost  to  refuse  and  rebuke." 

"His  innumerable  pupils,  scattered  into  every 
climate,  are  invited,  whenever  this  tribute  may  come 
to  their  knowledge,  to  refresh  their  classical  recol- 
lections, and  in  their  hearts  to  join  their  schoolfellow, 
who  now  repeats  from  the  earnest,  manly,  Roman 
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poet,  a  sentiment  never  more  appropriately  evoked 
for  the  decoration  of  a  good  and  a  great  man's 
grave : — 

*  DII,  MAJOBUM  UMBRIS  TENUEM  ET  SINE  PONDERE  TERRAM, 
SPIRANTESQUE  CROCOS  ET  IN  URNA  PERPETUUM  VER, 
Qui  PR^ECEPTOREM  SANCTI  VOLUERE  PARENTIS 
ESSE  LOCO.'  " 
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[The  following  lines  were  written  by  Mr.  Hill  in 
the  Album  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  of  Stourport.] 

ATTEMPT   AT   AN  IMPROVEMENT  ON  MR.  ADDISON'S  VERSION 
OF  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM. 

1. 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care ; 
His  presence  every  want  supply ; 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  : 
He  shall  my  noon-day  walks  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

2. 

From  toiling  through  the  barren  lands, 
From  sinking  in  the  burning  sands, 
My  weary,  wandering  steps  he  leads 
To  fertile  vales  and  flowery  meads, 
Where  copious  waters,  clear  and  slow, 
Amidst  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

3. 

Though  in  a  rugged,  rocky  way, 
On  the  bleak  mountain's  top  I  stray, 
My  pains  his  presence  will  beguile, 
While  every  shapeless  cliff  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  shrubs  and  herbage  crowned, 
And  sheltering  cedars  nod  around. 

4. 

Though  prowling  beasts,  in  hunger  bold, 
Attack  the  flock  and  force  the  fold, 
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My  soul  shall  never  shrink  with  fear — 
My  watchful  shepherd's  always  near : 
His  powerful  rod  shall  smite  the  foe, 
And  lay  the  cruel  spoiler  low. 

5. 

Though  in  the  vale  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloom,  with  horror  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  hand  shall  give  me  aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

6. 

But  when  a  richer  pasture's  given, 
And  earth  exchanged  for  blissful  heaven ; 
When  in  my  shepherd's  fields  above, 
I  drink  from  streams  of  endless  love, 
My  footsteps  never  more  shall  roam ; 
His  house  shall  be  my  lasting  home. 

THOMAS  WRIGHT  HILL, 

Etatis  81. 
July  1844. 

Stourport. 


THE   END. 
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